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A DAY WITH SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


_—— great Lord BottncBRokE is said to have once de- 
scribed what he considered a well-spent day in terms 
picturesque and piquant, but scarcely suited for periodical 
— in a squeamish age. On Wednesday last Sir 
i.L1AM Harcourt must have experienced a feeling of 
equal, but more virtuous, satisfaction. He had made two 
s hes, one in London and one in Ely ; he had bewailed 
the decadence of the Saturday Review and the Times, and 
he had escaped the meeting at St. James's Hall. Perhaps, 
fer reasons both modest and immodest, the last may have 
been even the greatest joy. Sir Witu1aM, though he has 
not had much experience of the first violin, has never 
fully resigned himself to the practice of the second; at 
St. James's Hall he would have had almost to resign him- 
self to the third. Besides, it would have been extra- 
ordinarily awkward if Lord Hartineton’s recall of Sir 
Wiu1y's solemn assertion that the doctrine of the Land 
League is “the doctrine of treason and _ assassination,” 
that the conduct of Mr. Parnewi’s party was a “ vile 
“conspiracy,” had been quoted in the newspapers next 
morning side by side with an account describing Sir 
Wittiam’s presence in the midst of this very party on 
the Piccadilly platform. We congratulate Sir WittiaM 
Harcourt on his escape from at least this. As for his 
unfavourable opinion of the Saturday Review, that, we 
fear, is not unprovoked on our part. Sir Wit11am thinks 
that we are “silly literati,” and that he himself is “a 
“ vulgar and ignorant person.” Which of these expressions 
is sincere and which sarcastic who shall say? It is cer- 
tainly a rule of literature to keep your sincerity and your 
sarcasm judiciously separate. Meanwhile, nobody who is 
not silly defends himself from a charge of silliness ; and, it 
we are literati, Gop send us no worse fortune! As for the 
time—the golden time—to which Sir Witt1aM looks back 
when this Review was “managed by men of seuse,” who 
knew how to choose their contributors, look you, and could 
give young persons of real talent an opening—those days 
are past. e golden days always are past, according to 
Nestor and Sir Harcourt and Justice 
Oh the mad days that Sir Wiit1am has spent; and to see 
how many of his acquaintances, the men of sense, are dead ! 
Let us only, being amply content to have Sir Wi.1aM for a 
target, and, therefore, quite satisfied with present and 
altered arrangements, remind him that there were also 
golden days when Sir Witi1am Harcourt at least professed 
to be a lawyer and a historian. The first question that a 
lawyer and a historian, when he comes across a forged 
document, or set of documents, asks himself is, “ Are there 
“not probably real facts that this forgery went upon ; and, 
“ if so, what are they?” It would give us much pleasure if 
the author of the description of Parnellism as a “ vile con- 
“ piracy,” as “treason and assassination,” would give us 
his valuable assistance in applying this doctrine to some 
recent problems. 

But Sir Witt1aw’s bad opinion of people who. not only 
comment on his tergiversations, but make polite fun of him, 
is not surprising. We own to some surprise that he had 
nothing to say about Barnsley.¢ Of the still more actual 
Kennington election, where the question whether the Glad- 
stonian application of Irish principles to watches instead of 
to rents, and with stones i of bullets, is being ob- 
served with so much interest, we write too early to speak ; 
but what about Barnsley? The country, and especially the 
North-country, is, according to Sir Witt1am Harcourt and 
his friends—especially his dearest friend Mr. Mortey—in 
a boiling, bubbling, blazing state of indignation at the 
Government, of sympathy with Mr. Parye.t, of yearning 


over Mr.O’Brten, of horror at Mr. Batrour, And in thevery 


hottest of the boiling and the bubbling and the blazing a 
strongly Gladstonian constituency is called upon to give 
its vote. A popular candidate, a Lord (which never fails 
to tell with Gladstonians when he happens to be with 
them), a representative man of the modern sentimental 
politicians, is selected. The jealousies and interests of 
workmen against employers are engineered remorselessly 
by professional wirepullers. And, with all this, the boiling, 
bubbling, blazing constituency, voting in greater strength 
than ever before, shows its great heart by giving a smaller 
majority by some fifty votes to the Gladstonian candidate 
than it did before, when it was not bubbling, and its 
heart was not right with the heart of Parnellism. Now 
this, we think, is a case on which your man of sterling 
good sense ought to have something to say. Yet we look 
through Sir Wit.iam's speeches and find nothing. He can 
call a servant of the Crown like Dr. Barr, who has com- 
mitted no fault but disregard of a technical rule, after being 
baited and abused like a pickpocket by Sir Wititam’s 
friends, a “black sheep” ; he can call us “ ingeniously malig- 
“ nant,” he can call himself “ vulgar and ignorant” ; but 
he has nothing to say about this Gladstonian majority of 
some thousands at Barnsley. 


OVERDOING THE THING. 


NCE more we find ourselves in the delicate position of 
those advisers who may lay themselves open to the 
charge of assuming to know their neighbour's business 
better than he knows it himself. Yet, at the risk of this 
reflection, we feel ourselves irresistibly impelled to ask—not, 
of course, men like Mr. Frepenic Hargagison, who is irre- 
sponsible in such a matter, but the real organizers of the 
great “boom,” the Morteys and and 
MuNDELLAS, @ tutti quanti—whether they are quite sure 
that they are on the right tack? We have never denied 
the Gladstonians the right, nor have we ever questioned 
the political expediency, within limits, of making political 
capital out of the collapse of that limited but sensational 
portion of the case against Mr. Parnetu which rested on 
the incriminatory letters. Undoubtedly, the effect of 
that collapse was to produce a certain reaction in the minds 
of a large number of Englishmen who were conscious of 
having too hastily assumed the authenticity of these docu- 
ments. Therefore it is natural and legitimate for Mr. PARNELL 
and his friends to endeavour to lead these persons a little 
further, to persuade them to revise their entire estimate of 
the Nationalist leader (seeing, the argument would be, that 
it was the original injustice of that estimate which made 
them lend too ready an assistance to the devicesof Mr. Picorr), 
and to look henceforth with a less distrustful eye upon the 
claims of Irish Nationalism, in so far, at least, as their ad- 
mission or rejection depends on the personal character of 
their advocates. There was this amount of advantage to be 
reaped by the Gladstonians from the recent incident, and 
they could easily have secured it. Mr. Parnet, to do him 
justice, has a perfect understanding of the best way to effect 
that object. While left to himself and to his own cooler 
view of the situation, his references to what has lately 
occurred in the Commission Court, as well as to Anglo-Irish 
relations in general, have been marked by that exemplary 
propriety, not to say dignity of tone, which no man knows 
better how to assume than he.. Even when he is compelled 
to bear a part in Liberal demonstrations like those of last 
Wednesday night, or of the earlier function of the Eighty 
Club, he comports himself in a manner from which the 
Gladstonian energumens around him might well take a lesson. 
But of course Mr. ParNett’s moderation of bearing can do 
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but little either to enhance or diminish the general effect, 
be it of delight or disgust, which the machine-men 


_ of the “ National Protest” are producing by their tactics 


upon the English public at large. 

Which of the two, however, is the emotion they are 
awakening? Js it delight or disgust? That is the question 
upon which we find ourselves in so much difficulty between 
our own modestly confident opinion and our reluctance to 
appear to be teaching Mr. ScunapHorst—we only use his 
name as that of the ideal wirepuller—his eminently respect- 
able business. When we look at the long catalogue of 
re and other busybodies who assembled at the 

‘arringdon Memorial Hall to boo at Mr. Batrour and to 
butter Mr. Parnewi ; when we look at the still longer list of 
Gladstonian Parliamenteers who were gathered together at 
St. James's Hall in the evening; when we read the page 
upon page of virulent abuse which was poured out upon the 
Government, upon the Z'imes, upon the Liberal-Unionists, 
and generally upon all who still continue to burn and adore 
respectively what the Home Rule Salvationists have taken 
to adoring and burning; when we wade through column 
after column of the sickening adulation with which these 
prone sycophants are beslavering the feet of the man whom 
all but a small fraction would, but for their leader’s apostasy 
and their own serfdom, be at this moment befouling with tor- 
rents of Harcourtian abuse ;—when, we say, we observe and 
reflect on these things, and remember what character the Eng- 
lish race has historically borne, for, at any rate, the virtues of 
sincerity and manliness, we confess that we do find it im- 
possible to believe that the emotion which is being awakened 
in the English mind by the present Gladstonian tactics is 
one of delight, or anything like it, and impossible not to 
think that, in the minds of the vast majority of the public, 
it must be an emotion of profound disgust. Or, if disgust be 
too strong a feeling to be excited against the minority, who 
are merely obeying the impulses of that maudlin senti- 
mentalism which plays so large a part in what may be 
called the amateur politics of the day ; if these persons have 
at least that amount of belief in their own sincerity which 
entitles them to be regarded with no more hostile senti- 
ment than that of contemptuous compassion, it is disgust 
alone which must be aroused by the spectacle of the well- 
seasoned placeman, the leathern-hided wirepullers, and the 
battered party hacks who are engineering the movement. 
Surely no one in his senses can believe that men of the 
type so largely represented around Mr. at 

t. James's Hall are really liable to these paroxysms of 
generous sympathy with oppressed peoples, with injured 
and persecuted “ leaders of nations,” and with “ true states- 
“ men and patriots ” (with eighty odd votes for sale), which 
they so clumsily simulate. One would as soon believe it 
of that nondescript camp-following of pushing provincial 
doctors and ambitious artists and general ruck of nobodies 
eager to become somebodies which has attached itself from 
the first to the Home Rule army, and which increases 
and lengthens as facilities of self-advertisement multiply. 
Such a syndicate of quacks and dupes as those who have 
lately undertaken to run Mr. Parnet, and who are run- 
ning him without allowing the public anything like a 
sufficient rest between the performances, are enough to 
spoil the most promising of political speculations. From 
sheer force of weariness with the whole brazen business, the 
patrons of the entertainment might, in any case, be ex- 
pected to fall rapidly off. 

But that is not the only effect which all this braying and 
bellowing of National Protest is likely to produce, to the 
disappointment of the Protesters. It is not merely that a 
National Protest—which has had very little to say about its 
originally professed object, and has resolved itself merely 
into adulation of Mr. Parnett—is likely to fatigue and 
irritate an easily bored public by its mere persistence ; it 
provokes, as we are happy to think, not only a revolt 
of taste, but a reaction of opinion, by its sheer extrava- 

ce. Englishmen are willing to make amends to Mr. 

'ARNELL, or to anybody else to whom they have un- 
wittingly done injustice; but when they are asked to 
join in such prostrations of self-abasement as those in 
which the Gladstonians take or feign delight, they are 
apt to pass very speedily, we may add very naturally, 
from the apologetic to the critical attitude of mind. 
And the latter attitude is one which still finds plenty 
of justification in the career and character of Mr. PARNELL. 
After all, the sensible part of the public are begin- 
ning to say to themselves, the history of the Nationalist 
movement and the public life of its leader did not begin 


with the publication of Mr. Picorr’s specimen of corre- 
spondence in the columns of the Times, 

Even though Mr. Parnett did not write a letter 
apologizing for having denounced the Phenix Park 
murders ; even though it was slander to accuse him of 
not having duly deplored the assassination of Lord 
Freperick CavenpisH, or, “ for the matter of that,” to 
cite once more that singular and much-remarked phrase, 
of Mr. Burke also, he still remains the Parnett of the 
Land League and the No Rent Manifesto, the Parnett of 
the Cincinnati speech, and of its pledge—if Mr. Patrick 
Forp’s reporter did not dream that he heard it—to destroy 
the “ last link” which binds Ireland to Great Britain. And 
if the sensible part of the public recall all these facts—as 
they will be all. the more likely to do from hearing Mr. 
PARNELL so noisily and incessantly called the Just—it is 
just possible that they may not only reject the fancy 
portrait of the Irish agitator which is being thrust upon 
them, but may even feel a little indignant at that impudent 
mixture of bluster and cajolery with which the English 
Parnellites are prosecuting the experiment. As to the 
National Protest, the original purpose of that precious 
movement in favour of the privileges due to the coat of 
broadcloth, while denied to the coat of frieze, has receded 
entirely into the background. The promoters of the move- 
ment have resolved themselves into a sort of Committee for 
the exploitation of Mr. Parnewt, and the acquisition of 
political capital out of the popularity attracted by the 
recent triumph! And very improvidently, inleed, are they 
dealing, in our opinion, with their stock-in-trade. 


THE PENSION LIST. 


E doubt whether much practical good is likely to be 
done by the publication of the theories which Mr. 
Witu1am Mortimer has formed on the subject of 
pensions and their distribution. But the little book which 
he has compiled, and which has been brought out for the 
Incorporated Society of Authors by Mr. Henry GLaisuer, 
contains abundance of interesting material. The title of the 
work, Literature and the Pension List, is a somewhat melan- 
choly one. The celebrated entry in MiLton’s Commonplace 
Book, “ Marriage—see Divorce,” is not more grimly and 
incongruously suggestive than this coupling of noble 
endeavour with sordid care. Macautay had a_ pleasant 
theory that all good authors were successful. He did not go 
so far as to say that all bad authors failed, and he con- 
tributed by a somewhat indiscriminate charity to encourage 
those who pen a stanza when they should engross. It must 
be admitted that a study of the Pension List goes far to 
confirm the soundness of Macauay’s view. Here and 
there may be found a name, such as Sourney, WorpsworTH, 
and Tennyson, familiar wherever the English language is 
known. But for the most part the recipients of these 
public grants owe more to the favour of the Government 
than to any “ shining virtues” of their own. The “mighty 
“ poets in their misery dead” were not sought out and re- 
lieved by the First Lord of the Treasury for the time being. 
The case of “ Poet” Close is too well known to dwell on. 
Sir Rosert Pret’s academical career was exceptionally bril- 
liant, and even Mr. CARLYLE testifies to his genuine regard 
for letters. But when in 1845 Mr. Monckton Mixyes urged 
the claims of Mr. ALFrep Tennyson upon the Prime Minister, 
it appeared that the eminent statesman had never heard of 
the applicant, nor of SHermpan Know es, the dramatist, on 
whose behalf an appeal was simultaneously made. “Ulysses” 
settled the question, and for more than forty-three years 
the Laureate has drawn a pension of two hundred a year. 
Mr. Guapstone is a better scholar than Pret, and the 
range of his information is far wider than Lord Dersy’s. 
Yet Mr. Marrnew Arnotp was almost the only literary 
man of repute whom he pensioned, and Mr. Coes 
thinks himself justified in writing as follows :—“ In the 
“year 1886 the most eminent writer on nature that this 
“ or any other country has ever seen was sick unto death 
“and wellnigh starving. Had it not been for the assist- 
“ ance of a few who learned the sad circumstances of his 
« illness, he might have starved.” This description of Mr. 
Ricuarp is ludicrously, almost cruelly, eX- 
aggerated. But that something ought to have been done 
for him there can be no doubt. tt OE 
The whole doctrine of pensions from the Civil List 1s 
confused and obscure. We are far from accepting without 
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hesitation the confident assertion of Mr. Coties that pub- 
lic servants and their surviving relations ought never to be 
assisted from this source. It seems to us that he reads 
into the Act what is not really there. But the sum of 
twelve hundred pounds is certainly not excessive for the 
annual demands of literature, science, and art, nor does the 
meagreness of the amount make it easier to determine the 
principle of distribution. No Minister has, so far as we 
are aware, ever clearly declared that indigence, and not 
celebrity or merit, was the proper basis of relief or re- 
muneration. But, while that proposition has not been 
openly avowed, it appears to have been tacitly acknowledged. 
That, indeed, is the difference between money and titles, 
or methods of official recognition. “In literature,” says 
“ Mr. Cones, two distinguished writers have been raised 
“ to the peerage, and one or two have been created knights, 
“during the Queren’s reign.” It would be difficult to 
withhold the right of Lord Macautay, Lord Hoventoy, 
the first Lord Lyrrox, or Lord Tennysoy, to be a 
“distinguished writer,” and they have all four been 
ennobled in Her Maszsty’s reign. If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Cotes means to imply that literary services 
have alone prevailed in obtaining the peerage, then Lord 
TENNYSON is the solitary instance; for the other three— 
Macavutay, Butwer Lyrroy, and Monckton Mitnes— 
were active and prominent politicians. Although we 
think Mr. CoLtes goes too far when he says, with such 
spurious emphasis as italics can give, that “ every pension 
“ given to widows and children of men in the service is a 
“ distinct breach of trust,” we agree with him that twelve 


-hundred a year is not too much, but too little, for the 


necessities of the case. There is something to be said for 
abolishing literary pensions altogether. There is nothing 
to be said for starving the recipients or misappropriating the 
fund. 

The list of pensions granted under the Act, which 
Mr. Coes judiciously reprints, loses some of its interest 
from the fact that it contains nothing to show what pen- 
sions have become extinct. Notwithstanding this draw- 
back, however, the catalogue is very curious, and will repay 
perusal. Here, for instance, is the venerable name of Sir 
Ricuarpd Owen, which first occurs in 1842, when his “ ex- 
“ ertions in the improvement of science” were already well 
known, and which reappears a quarter of a century after- 
wards in the zenith of his fame. Strange memories and 
aspirations are awakened by the name of Miss ANNE 
Drvuumonp, whose brother was private secretary to four 
Prime Ministers—Mr. Cannixe, Lord Gopericn, the Duke 
of WELLINGTON, and Sir Roserr Peet. In 1843 Mr. 
DrumMoxd was murdered—in mistake, as was generally 
believed, for Sir Rosert, whom he resembled in appear- 


ance—and Pret, under the misleading influence of strong | 


emotion, charged Mr. Cospen in the House of Commons 
with having incited to assassination. The four grand- 
daughters of Principal Roperrson recall the days when 
Gippon despaired of ever being allowed to rank with that 
once famous historian. Leica Hunt was granted in 1847 
a pension of two hundred a year, and it would not be 
rash to conjecture that he owed every quarter’s dividend 
before he received the same, It is more than forty years 
since Professor Apams, who discovered Neptune simul- 
taneously with M. Leverrrer, was awarded the same 
allowance as Leicu Hunt. In the same year—1848—J aMEs 
Suerman KvNow tes, then an elderly man, obtained at last 
the income which he had disputed three years before with 
“ ALFRED. TENNYSON, Esq.,” and which Lord Tennyson still 
enjoys. Mrs. Jonny Austin figures for a hundred a year 
“in consideration of the services which she has rendered 
“to literature, especially by her translation of German 
“works.” Translating Von Ranxe’s “ Popes” was good 
work no doubt, and ought to have been well paid. But, 
considering what Cuartes Austin’s gains at the Bar were, 
and what Joun Austin could have earned if he had chosen, 
it is rather distressing to see Mrs. Austin on the literary 
rates. Mr. Payne Couturier, whose inclusion dates back to 
1850, must have drawn his pay longer than most men, 
though not so long as the Poet-Laureate. “Jonn Witson, 
“ Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
“ Edinburgh,” is better known as “CuristopHer Nortu.” 
His literary excellence cannot be questioned. Lord Joun 
Russet, who awarded him three hundred a year, showed 
in this instance, at all events, a creditable freedom from 
political bias. 

Under the year 1854, and in the Premiership of Lord 
ABERDEEN, there occurs an item which suggests reflections. 


It is a grant of 200/. a year to the “widow of the late 
“eminent judge, Lord Funtarton, in consideration of the 
“ destitute condition in which she is left at his decease.” 
Mrs. FutLarton, no doubt, deserved sympathy in her mis- 
fortunes. But, if judges cannot make proper provision for 
their families, it seems absurd to inculcate thrift upon the 
working-man. A long series of nonentities, or perhaps of 
forgotten celebrities, is suddenly followed by two great 
lexicographers—Dr. Roperrt Lataam and Mr. Epwarp 
Wituiam Lave. Lord Patmerston, who gave them both 
pensions in 1863, acted with sound judgment and thorough 
knowledge in making these two selections. The strongest 
case which can be established for aiding literary or scientific 
efforts from the resources of the State is that sometimes the 
most valuable work will not pay, and cannot be continued 
without a subsidy. Mr. Lane’s Arabic Dictionary is an 
honour to the age and country in which it was produced ; 
while his Arabian Nights, though they may not be com- 
plete, have the minor advantage of being clean. Miss 
Exiza Cook, at whom was so fond of 
poking fun, appears on the same page with Miss Dinan 
Mvutock, whose “well-known works of fiction” might 
“ have been expected to keep her in comfort. Whatever 
may now be thought of John Halifax, Gentleman, its popu- 
larity was then extreme. Mrs. received a pension 
so long ago as 1868, and it is probable that no woman of 
her time has led a more conscientiously laborious life. Mr. 
DisraE.i, who was then Prime Minister, knew what it was 
to write novels, and was well acquainted with the less 
glittering side of a literary career. The recent ceith of the 
Rev. Jonn Grorce Woon, the well-known naturalist, makes 
a vacancy on the list, and Mrs. Ricuarp Sutiieto, widow of 
the great Cambridge scholar, has also passed away since this 
book was printed. Dr. Joure, who shares with Sir WILLIAM 
Grove the fame of discovering the “Correlation of Forces,” 
and Mr. Atrrep Rvsset Wattace, who stands in an 
analogous relation with Mr. Darwry, adorn a record not 
too illustrious. Mr. Giapstoxe once explained, to the 
satisfaction of the House of Commons, why he had recom- 
mended Prince Lucien Bonaparte to the bounty of the 
Crown. We should be glad to know how many members 
of Parliament remember what the explanation was. Of 
later instances it might be invidious to speak, especially as 
Mr. Moncreprex, whose case excited the bitterest con- 
troversy, died very soon after the recognition of his real or 
supposed claims. 


INDIA. 


iv there be any persons left, in this age satiated with 
telegrams, who possess the good old quidnune spirit in 
its purity, they must have been interested to read on 
Monday morning that the Maharajah of Casumere had 
been accused of “treason” and of having tried to poison 
the British Resident. True, an attempt to poison the 
British Resident might suggest the Baroda business, of 
which nobody, we suppose, desires a repetition. But 
| treason, though a vague word, is always striking. - Further 
| intelligence, it is true, seems to leave the matter rather 
uncertain both as to the nature, extent, and evidence of the 
_ charges against the Manarasan. But authentic letters are 
spoken of, with comments as to the Manarasan’s state of 
mind, and hints about abdication and government by a 
Council. And it is pretty well known that many things in 
the government of the Happy Valley of Cashmere have 
| been unsatisfactory of late years, both from the point of 
_ view of the relations of the Manarasau to his subjects, and 
| from the point of view of the Imperial Government, not 
merely as guardian of the interests of the Cashmerees, but 
as guardian of India. It might be unpleasant to discover 
| “treason” at Srinuggur; it might not be so undesirable to 
have an opportunity of reorganizing matters there a little. 
Just at present, when the arrangements for the defence 
of India are being narrowly looked to, and when public 
attention, even among the incurious at home, is being 
directed by Mr. Curzon, Sir Cuartes Ditxe, and others, to 
the frontier question, nothing that affects Cashmere can be 
without some interest. A succession of famines and of 
troubles of one kind and another have made the Happy 
Valley not so particularly happy a place of residence as it 
was in the time of Freramorz, and it has assumed a greater 
importance than ever in the eyes of military and political 
critics. Through it lies one of the great routes on which, 
as is very well known, the invasion of India has been 
planned ; and properly educated staff officers in a certain 
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army know the way to it through Gilgit quite currently 
and well. Much excellent work has been done in more 
than one of the frontier regions beyond it of late years, but 
much remains to be effected still ; and though the supremacy 
of England over Cashmere is undisputed, there is always a 
certain difficulty in having even semi-independent or pro- 
tected States between the country which has to be defended 
and the outposts or boulevards of defence. 

A very different matter, but one of even more pressing 
importance, is the now far too celebrated CrawFrorD case 
at Bombay. A full account of what was then known 
respecting this was given here not long ago, and it is suf- 
ficient to say that the indignant demands which have been 
made that Lord Reay should not be blamed unheard, and the 
like, are quite beside the question after what has passed 
in the House of Commons and elsewhere. An elaborate 
defence of Lord Reay has appeared in the principal Scotch 
newspaper—a defence not improbably inspired. But it is 
sufficient to say that this defence practically establishes the 
main charges, as to a dangerous variation in the mode of 
proceeding against Mr. Crawrorp, and as to the retention of 
officials, by their own confession corrupt, in office. Indeed, no 
one seems quite to understand what the Bombay Govern- 
ment, to use the vernacular, has been “at.” The mania which 
exists in a certain school of politicians for protecting and 
advancing native officials has beyond all question been met 
here with a check not only most mortifying to the persons 
who suffer from that mania, but with one that exhibits inci- 
dentally a very dangerous condition of affairs. The common 
cry, not destitute of truth, is that English rule, though not 
exactly popular with the natives of India, is at least trusted 
and respected by them. The things that came out in this 
case were certainly not suited to promote either trust or 
respect as regards the lower section of Government func- 
tionaries ; while the conduct of the case by the upper has 
been so unwise as to be inexplicable. It is said that the 
Report of the Commission has at last been sent home, and 
it is certainly to be hoped that the entire case will be 
cleared up. ‘There may be reasons, occasionally, for secret 
inquiries ; but inquiries that are half secret and half public 
are sure to lead to all sorts of inconveniences. The maxim 
about having the hand full of truth and only opening the 
finger certainly does not apply here. 


RINGS RUN DOWN. 


HE suicide of M. Denrert-Rocnereau is a very 
dreadful thing for the poor gentleman’s family, and 

the disaster to the Comptoir d’Escompte is a misfortune not 
only for those who are responsible for it, but for many other 
iy besides. But if the man had to die and the bank to 
taught a lesson, there is some benefit to the world in 
these events taking a dramatic character; for thus all eyes 
have been drawn to what brought both to grief, and it 
is seen that both fell under circumstances that convey 
to a large number of influential persons an awful warn- 
ing. M. Denrert-Rocuereau owes his death and the 
Comptoir d’Escompte its loss to greed. To be sure, the 
cause has been differently described. It has been called 
a business operation in copper—a blameless operation if 
rightly understood. We fancy we do understand it; and 
we deny that it was a business operation, and refuse to 
allow that it was blameless. But that the Copper Ring was 
founded on true business principles, apart from any question 
of morality, will not be asserted any longer we suppose. 
Go as low as you can in defining business, and you say that 
it proceeds upon a reasonable endeavour to make money for 
yourself—to the disadvantage of some others, perhaps, but 
without robbing anybody, and without violence to principles 
which must be observed if the whole system of trade is not 
to be invaded and thrown into confusion. Now, this was a 
piece of business so extremely ill calculated that it could not 
carried out profitably to those who engaged in it with- 
out the importation of what has hitherto been rudely called 
“ swindle ” in all the more sternly respectable City houses, 
and without violence to the whole course of trade. The 
violence, and the baleful results of it, we saw as soon as the 
Copper Ring commenced operations by suddenly and arti- 
ficially raising.the price of a certain commodity by 100 per 
cent. ; and the same offence is proved by a similar disturb- 
ance now that the time has come for those operations to 
break down. That they have proved profitable to the 


members of the Ring meanwhile cannot be true of all 
these gentlemen ; nor of any, perhaps, except those who, 


being “ behind the scenes,” trafficked for the rise while the 
scenes were being set up before the public, and sold out 
before the illusion was about to dissolve. M. Denrerr- 
RocHErEAvU was not able to carry out this operation, even 
if he was so disposed, and the Copper Ring has certainly 
not been good business for him. Neither has it been 
good business for many another one who may have had 
the necessary knowledge but not the necessary oppor- 
tunity ; while amongst the promoters and original contri- 
butories to the plan, they only have come out with handsome 
profits who did not disdain the sort of buying and selling 
that differentiates the “rig” from other forms of specula- 
tion. Therefore we say the Copper Ring was not business, 
and it was not blameless ; and, being what it was, we cannot. 
regret that it has come to grief so speedily, and with a kind 
of éclat that must be a warning of both shame and loss for 
all who may have contemplated the formation of similar 
conspiracies. 

When on some previous occasions we have addressed 
ourselves to this subject, we have admitted that the regula- 
tion of trade—that is to say, keeping it within the bounds of 
excess—is a wholesome thing to attempt, though a very diffi- 
cult one ; and the promoters of the Copper Ring, as of some 
other enterprises of a like nature, have been excused as 
having that object in view. Possibly they might have so 
managed matters as to include some small measure of this 
benefit in the consequences of their operations. As a 
matter of fact, however, there is not a trace of any such 
intention or any such wish in the proceedings of the 
Syndicate. It may have been desirable to cure the excess 
called glut, though for obvious reasons that is a dubious 
question, when a commodity like copper is concerned at 
any rate; but there is more than one kind of excess, and 
if excessively low prices be an evil, excessively high ones 
do not seem the most eligible cure for it. It has been 
said that if only the directors of the Syndicate had 
been content to raise the price of copper from 4o/. a 
ton to 6ol., instead of to gol., they would have suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling their ideal. In that case the market 
would have been nicely regulated, while the Syndicate 
would have been rewarded with very pretty profits and 
very safe ones. But, since they did not take that course, 
we are authorized to doubt the ideal, and even to believe 
that their aspirations were of a totally different character. 
If the Syndicate had any notion of regulating the trade in 
the metal they monopolized, it must have been very like 
that of the trapper who regulates the fauna of the forests 
by skinning as many of their inhabitants as come within 
his reach. In short, the Syndicate had but one object in 
view ; the making of gigantic profits by the compulsory 
exaction of false prices : the higher and the more false the 
better. No “regulation of trade,” nothing of that sort, 
but greed alone, accounts for the origin and operation of 
the enterprise. Of greed it was born, greed inspired it at 
every movement, and by the violence of greed it perished, 
or is in danger of perishing ; for we are given to under- 
stand that it is not dead yet. And the worst of it 
is that, though the Ring seems to have been of French 
origin, it had supporters in England not only amongst 
the less scrupulous men of business, but amongst men who 
not very long ago would have shunned association with any 
such adventure ; and that not only because they preferred 
a cleaner sort of profits, but because they would have no 
part in the violent derangements which are the invariable 
product of all rigs and rings and corners—such derange- 
ments as we have lately seen in Paris, to wit. The truth seems 
to be, however, that some even of our best men of commerce 
—men who are already rich enough to be above all such 
temptations, one would think—have looked so long at the 
gigantic fortunes accumulated by American Ring-masters 
that they are fascinated by the spectacle and would fain 
partake its glories. The older men stick to their re- 
spectabilities—respectabilities guarded with vestal severity 
and all but revered by merchants on the rise ; but it may 
be fairly suspected that the younger men of the same rank 
have begun to ask themselves why they, too, should not be 
as amazing as any VANDERBILT and as glorious asJ Ay GouLD. 
Or rather we may hope that it is no worse than this: they 
did begin to ask themselves that question—some of the 
second-rates—and here and there ventured a step or two 
toward the fulfilment of the noble dream. But, if so, it 
may well be that the recent crash in Paris will serve to 
warn them off, to their own good and the good of the whole 
community. The institution of the Copper Ring was fol- 
lowed by various adventures of a similar kind. Before any 
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of them—except, perhaps, the Salt Union—could get well | securely and thoroughly effected. The complaints that the 
established, their progenitor comes tumbling down in the | Panslavist literature hawked about the Peninsula is doing 
most natural way in the world, with a sprinkling of blood | damage, and ought to be counteracted by similar distribu- 
to add tragedy to ruin ; and therefore we may reckon with | tions in the opposite sense, do not seem to us very wise. 
some confidence that a check has been given to a system | The average peasant—the average human being, in fact— 
which, when it does succeed, succeeds to the enrichment of | is not competent to hear both sides and judge; he must 
a few individuals who were very rich before, to the spolia- | simply be got at by one. And the worst of the Servian— 
tion and exasperation of nearly everybody else concerned, | revolution we must not call it, but—-change is that it 
and to the general demoralization of trade and traders. | presents new and promising means of getting at him. The 
Should this anticipation be fulfilled, we may put aside at | rumours of large military preparations on the Austrian 
nt all thought of discovering some means of suppress: | side, and the angry splutter which these rumours have pro- 
ing the Ring system by legislative endeavour. It would | voked from Russophiles, are sufficiently suggestive of the 
not be an easy thing to do, and most cautious minds would | nearness of the candle to the powder-magazine. This near- 
shrink from the attempt. But the legislation of the future | ness is much more likely to be brought still nearer than to 
is quite as likely to be passionate as cautious ; and popular | be exchanged for a decent and reassuring distance. 
exasperation at half a dozen hard monopolies, each filching 
something from the consumer under pretence of regu- 
lating trade, might dictate some extremely inconvenient 
measures for regulating Syndicates. SOUTH AFRICA. 


= report that the Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal have formed an alliance offensive and defensive 
SERVIA is important or not important as we please to make it. If 
, this country is determined to use its strength and to main- 
HEN Lord Sarissury last week in the House of | tain its supremacy in South Africa, it matters little whether 
Lords described the events in Servia as constituting | these two States combine or stand apart. On the sup- 
rather a personal than a political change, he said what was | position that we intend to repeat the cowardly paltering 
undoubtedly true as far as it went, and what was also the | which followed the bungling on Majuba Hill, the alliance- 
duty of a speaker, so placed, to say. But no observer of | is of some moment. We now know that the two Dutch 
political events, and certainly not Lord Saxissury, would | Republics are openly prepared to resist us, and two are 
think of denying, in other than an official manner, that the | more formidable than one, even when they are severally of ° 
personal question might easily pass into a political one. And | little account. The proviso that the casws federis is only 
official denials are, and for the good of mankind must be, in | to arise if the war is declared justly has been inserted out 
very much the same relation to denials absolute as the Lady | of regard for susceptibilities which have long ceased to be 
Rowena’s forgiveness as a Christian was, according to a | recognized in European diplomacy, but substantially it 
great authority, to absolute pardon. Lord Saxissury, at | makes little difference. There is only one Power with which 
any rate, did not indulge in the exaggerated optimism which | the two Republics can fight—namely, with ourselves—and° 
certain Austrian papers have affected, and have been de- | “ justice” in this case will mean their own wishes. Provided 
servedly ridiculed for affecting. In the way of a straw | England shows herself resolute to maintain the upper hand, 
to show the wind nothing better could be found than the | she can afford to disregard the diplomatic arrangements of 
renewal of the rumour about an alliance between the Czar’s | Presidents Krucer and Rerrz. It is an addition, no doubt, 
family and that of the, in both senses, poetic Prince of | to the already by no means trifling complications of the 
MonTenecro. But, in truch, such straws are not needed. | position in South Africa that the Orange Free State, which 
The difficulties and dangers which King Mitay’s selfish or | was kept friendly by the influence of President Brann, 
despairing act has caused meet the looker-on at every turn. | should have fallen under the leadership of a politician who 
Take, for instance, the remarks attributed some time ago to | has learnt the lesson which Mr. GLApsToNE has devoted his 
M, Ristircn in conversation—the remarks about “our two | life to teaching—that more is to be gained from England by 
“ provinces,” to wit Bosnia and Herzegovina, which Aus- | insolence than by service. But this misfortune, in common 
tria holds, and our other provinces, to wit parts of Albania | with many others, became inevitable when a ruler of 
and Macedonia, which other people hold. ‘Take the dispute | England was allowed, with the acquiescence of most and the 
about Queen Natauie’s return, with the strong probability | approval of some, to set the example of surrender to the 
that it can no longer be resisted, and the certainty that, | enemies of the Empire. 
if it is granted, there will be one more, and the most dan- Whatever our own decision may be, the alliance is one 
gerous, of Russian agents in the country. Take the renewed | more sign that a recrudescence of the eternal South African- 
agitation against a “foreign King” in Roumania. Take | question cannot be very distant. The two Republics have 
even the prospect of the Servian regents themselves being | not combined for nothing. ‘They have an object in view, 
relieved of the danger of an unhealthy stagnation in their | and their tacit, if not avowed, alliance with the Afrikander 
tenure of office by liberal offers of revolver duels. All | party in the Cape Colony shows what it is. The treaty is 
these things, without exception, have, no doubt, a comic | one more move in the game which the anti-English party 
and trivial side. The worst of it is that any one of them | in South Africa is playing against the English supremacy. 
contains within itself the germs of events which will not be On both sides movements are taking place which threaten 
comic or trivial at all. | to make a collision inevitable at no distant date. The en- 
The officious, if not official, description of the attitude of | croachments of the Boers in Zululand and on the native 
Russia towards this Servian matter as “ imperturbably _ races everywhere have already compelled the frontier autho- 
“ moderate” is rather good. The attitude of a tolerably | rities to intervene. The development of the gold-fields by 
accomplished whist-player is also imperturbably moderate | English labour and capital has introduced a wholly new 
when he has just picked up seven trumps, three honours; element into the question. If events follow their natural 
and the attitude of the person who is betting on this player course, the immigrants may swamp the Transvaal Boers ; 
still more so if both are “correct” personages. It is cer- and they, again, are not unnaturally on the outicok for 
tain that, quite independently of the direct check given | means and pretexts with which to protect themselves. 
to Austrian influence by the change, any change which | The not only obstructive, but aggressive, attitude of Por- 
threatens disturbance in the Balkan Peninsula is a god- | tugal has of late further complicated an already complicated 
send to Russia. She can, therefore, very well afford to be position. It will be wonderful if no collision arises out 
outwardly, and for the matter of that inwardly also, mode- | of the conflict of races and interests. For ourselves the 
rate. Such a programme, for instance, as that sketched in | issue ought to be exceeding simple. We have to decide 
the words above quoted and attributed to M. Ristrrcn (and | whether a handful of discontented subjects, two semi-in- 
though it would, of course, not be fair to pin a statesman | dependent, and rather more than semi-barbarous, mongrel 
down to a mere hearsay, the programme is a well-known | States, and a fifth-rate European Power, are to be allowed 
one enough) is of itself sufficient to play the Russian game | to shoulder England out of South Africa among them, 
without obliging Russia to stir a finger. Any effort used | Time was when the answer would have been speedily given, 
to carry it out must set Servia at irreconcilable difference, | and this alliance of the jays would have provoked the 
not only with Austria and Turkey, the actual possessors of | necessary display of the eagle’s beak and claw. As times 
these provinces of “ours,” but with Montenegro, with | go, what the immediate result of it will be is not so clear. 
Bulgaria, with Greece, and not at all impossibly with Italy. | Something may be gained if, on the retirement of Sir 
The process of boxing it about which is the one Russian | Hercuies Roprnsoy, care is taken to dissociate the duty of 
motto ir the Peninsula could by no possibility be more | dealing with the native races and the Transvaal from the 
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work of the Governor of the Cape Colony. It will at least 
be something that the representative of the Empire who 
has to deal with freebooters and savages should be no longer 
subject to constitutional pressure at the hands of the 
Afrikander attorney species in legislative Chamber assembled. 
Whatever course we follow, it is to be hoped that we shall 
at last understand that surrender to menace and violence 
does not even secure quiet for more than a day. After all 
our pliancy with the Boers, there must yet be a settlement 
of accounts in South Africa, and, thanks to previous weak- 
ness, it will be more difficult than with a little timely firm- 
ness it need have been. ; 


GERMANS ABROAD. 


\ HEN Mr. R. L. Stevensoy, in the intervals of being, as 

we think his hosts call it, “ toted around ” the islands 
of the blest and of the beachcomber, in an American yacht, 
wrote an interesting letter to the Zimes about Samoa, 
which was published on Monday, he could not know that 
Prince Bismarck had anticipated him in stigmatizing Ger- 
man proceedings in those delightful places. Mr. Srevenson’s 
account of the pranks of the since recalled Dr. KNarre is 
but a comment on the Priyce’s own alleged description of 
the furor consularis. It is true that, by Mr. Srevenson’s 
own showing, the state of his country is not quite so base 
as he seems to think. He says that an English artist was 
seized, carried on board a German ship, and detained there 
until an English ship had been “ cleared for action.” “ Is 
this,” he asks, “ what the English people understand by the 
“sovereignty of the seas?” We are afraid that few 
Englishmen at present claim the sovereignty of the seas 
for their country. But if clearing an English war-ship for 
action is sufficient to take the conceit out of a Teuton 
without firing a shot, we should say that things are not so 
very bad with us. Undoubtedly, however, as the concessions 
since made by Germany to America show, the German 
Consul’s behaviour has been bad enough, though it does not 
seem to have come to an actual fight between Germans and 
Americans. 

Mr. Stevensoy’s letter, moreover. direct intelligence from 
Polynesia being rather rare, is undoubtedly serviceable in 
drawing attention to a kind of hectoring which, though it 
has hitherto profited the Germans very little, and though it 
has been backed up in very lukewarm fashion by Prince 
Bismarck, they seem determined not to abandon. Fresh 
complaints, and some of them complaints which it is very 
diflicult to ignore, have been brought against their conduct 
in East Africa; and it is reported that they have made 
themselves so unpopular in Damaraland that they have 
been peremptorily ordered out of the part of the country 
which claims independence, and have had the mortifying 
experience of being protected from actual violence by their 
English trader-rival. The concordat between Washington 
and Berlin and the cutting of the comb of Dr. Knarre 
somewhat reduce the value of Mr. Srevenson’s letter about 
Samoa ; and that England is less concerned there than the 
United States appears from the fact that, by Mr. 
STEVENSON’s testimony, our proceedings extracted a victim 


from German jaws, while those jaws actually snapped at 


one on board a U.S. man-of-war. The Damaraland matter 


is comparatively unimportant, and may be unauthentic. | 


But the complaints made about East Africa are a different 
matter. We have from the first recognized that the Govern- 
ment was in a difficult position, owing to the failure of 
its predecessors years ago to make Zanzibar a_ vassal 
State ; and that the plausibility of the German _pro- 
posals, no less than the possibility of an uncomfortable alter- 
native, was in favour of accepting Prince Bismarck’s 
overtures, But there seems to be little doubt that, while 
the situation of all Europeans on or interested in the main- 
land is going from bad to worse, and while the natives are 
being slowly alienated from the English, no good whatever 
has been done in the way of checking the slave-trade by the 
new blockade. It will probably be urged, and with some 
plausibility, that it is reasonable to wait and see what 
Captain WIssMANN is going to do. He would appear, how- 
ever, to have been up to the present time rather unsuccessful 
in raising recruits, and his plans, if he has any, are as much 
kept. to himself as General Trocnu’s. The suggestion of an 
expedition of 20,000 Germans, with four or five thousand 
to be kept constantly on the spot, sounds like a designed 
farce, and it is of course not to be thought of seriously. 


But it is the fact that this, or something like it, would be. 


needed to make any real impression on the country. It is 
all the more probable that the present exasperating and in- 
effective coast bombardments will continue to be substituted 
for really effective action. And at such proceedings it will 
be difficult for England merely to look on much longer. 


THE SERVICES. 


jbo flood of talk about the condition of the navy and 

army which is usually to be heard during the early 
days of a Parliamentary Session is for obvious reasons par- 
ticularly copious this year. Ifa man were to judge by the 
bulk of it alone, he might very well decline any attempt to 
sum it up within the space that limitation of time and cost 
which are imposed on all papers can afford him. Happily 
the size of the subject is not so formidable as it looks. A 
large part of it is gas, and much is repetition, and these 
may be neglected without compunction. Then of what 
remains much is not exactly illusory, but has still only an 
indirect relation to Lord Georce Hamittoy’s scheme for 
strengthening the navy, or Mr. Srannope’s statement of 
War Office policy. That deep concern which Mr. 
GLADSTONE is reported to feel when he considers the un- 
constitutional method in which Lord Gzorce HaMivton has 
presented his plan might, of course, in certain cireum- 
stances, be of practical interest to the navy. If the Sepa- 
ratist leader were able to upset the Ministry upon the 
question of the constitutional or unconstitutional character 
of their methods, or if he were likely to be able 
to prevent the building of the ships which are to be laid 
down, then the navy would be interested indeed. But 
he is not likely to have it in his power to do either 
of these things, and whatever he may have to say in sup- 
port of his promised amendment, and whatever his items 
may say behind him, will serve no other purpose than to 
prove that they are “ gravely concerned.” ‘This, however, 
we knew already ; nor did any one of us suppose that the 
Opposition would escape being gravely concerned at the 
iniquity of whatever policy Lord Georce might 
choose to follow. It is the duty of an Opposition to oppose. 
Neither does the fact that Lord Cuurcni1 and 
Sir E. J. Reep have discovered that they are kindred 
spirits appear, on close inquiry, to have any particular bear- 
ing on the wisdom or folly of the Admiralty or War Office 
policy. It may prove that Lord Ranpo.ru thinks the 
time has come to play a return match with the colleagues 
who refused to be frightened by his resignation two years 
ago. He has possibly some ground for that belief, and 
may have his reasons for knowing that the “democracy,” 
which “is wide awake,” will put its trust in a leader who 
incessantly denounces abuses which he does not specify, and 
advocates reforms which he cannot explain. On the other 
hand, Lord Ranpotpn has been sometifhes mistaken, and 
may be again. In any ease, the navy has only a very sub- 
ordinate concern in his revolts and manceuvres and alliances, 
which have for aim the management of something very 
different from the fleet. 

We are not sure that the line adopted by these politicians 
in a hurry does not, on the whole, promise very well for 
the progress of Lord Grorce Hamiuron’s scheme. If Mr. 
GLApsToNE has decided to confine his opposition to the 
unconstitutional form in which the naval demands are made, 
it is probably because he has been informed that resistance 
to the building plan itself would not be useful in the con- 
stituencies. If Lord Ranpoirn has decided to concentrate 
himself on abuse of the Admiralty at large, and assertions 
of the need of reform @ Ja General BouLancer, it is doubt- 
less because he not only finds that abuse is easier than 
criticism, but because he also has been told that opposition 
to an increase of the navy would not pay. There being no 
more serious obstacle to surmount than the very matter-of- 
course desire of Mr. Grapstone and Lord Ranpoirn 
CuvrcniL. to turn somebody else out, in order to make 
room for themselves, the scheme will probably pass very 
much as it was introduced. Whatever serious criticism it 
has to undergo will come rather from those who would like 
to have seen 170, and not only 70, new ships built in the 
next five years. These critics, for whom Lord CHarLes 
Beresrorp will speak in the House and Admiral Hornsy 
out of it, will have no difficulty in finding, if they are 
unwise enough to seek for, holes to pick. It is not very 
clear on what system, if any, the Cabinet decided to ask 
for exactly 70 ships, neither more nor less; nor is it 
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in obvious how they fix their ratio of big ships to small. 
The Cabinet has fairly laid itself open to criticism of a 


“somewhat academic, but quite fair, kind, by bringing in 


its scheme in a manner which, at least, showed a lean- 
ing towards a desire (as Mr. Guapstone might say) 
to convey the impression that its 7o ships and its 
21,000,000l, were pure addition to the navy, whereas some 
fifty per cent. or so of vessels built and money spent. will 
represent replacement of waste. But, if Her Mavesty’s 
Ministers have decided to do what they could rather than 
what, from a very austere point of view, they ought—if 
they have borrowed enough of the wisdom of the serpent to try 
to produce the maximum of effect at the minimum of cost— 
we do not think that the friends of the navy who agree 
with Lord Cartes Beresrorp will be wise in attacking 
them too severely. It is very doubtful whether any larger 
scheme would have a chance to be accepted, and Ad- 
miralties, like other human bodies, have to do what they 
can. Besides, we have to point out to Lord CHaR es 
Beresrorp, not for the first time, that, if the Admiralty 
does not lay its building plans out on the magnificent 
scheme he would favour himself, it is at least partly 
because he has never yet taken the trouble to prove that 
any such thoroughness is necessary. Vague declamation 
and assertions at large, though effective on a platform, are 
not persuasive when read in cold blood. As yet we have 
had little else from him. His fears that Lord Grorcr’s 
scheme may be difficult to carry through because it does 
not superficially agree with things said of late by Admiral 
Hoop and Mr. Forwoop are quite unnecessary. For the 
rest he can help to avoid any such misfortune himself by 
taking the excellent advice given to him and others by 
Captain Penrose FirzceraLp—the advice to abstain from 
wasting the time of Parliament by mere recrimination. 


The favourable reception given to Mr. Stannore’s state- 
ment is intelligible for many reasons. In the first place, 
it saved the House from the trouble of reading a long 
memorandum which had been imposed on members of late 
years in the very mistaken belief that they would exert 
themselves to save time. Then the Secretary for War 
does not ask for much money. Then, finally, Mr. Stannope 
was able to present the House with one of those flowing 
accounts of the miracles by which the War Office proposes 
to make three soldiers do the work of five which never fail 
of their effect. Certainly they all, and this one not less than 
its forerunners, are pretty to look at. Unfortunately there 
is one misfortune which is common to all of them. They 
are found not to square with the facts. Mr. Stannope’s 
bold outline of the mobilization scheme which is to give us 
immediate control of all our soldiers in war looks quite as 
well as that earlier plan by which we were to have nine 
army corps. But what became of that beautiful plan? 
It was never even stillborn. We confess to feeling great 
fears over the fate of its successor. There are two or three 
facts in its history which are unpleasant to think of. We 
have not forgotten, for one thing, that such success as has 
been obtained in providing two completely equipped army 
corps is due to the sacrifice of a part of one of the most 
efficient arms of the service—the Horse Artillery. The 
sacrifice, be it remembered, has been real ; the equivaient is, 
as yet, merely speculative. Before deciding that the present 
administration of the War Office has given us an effective 
military machine, we should like to be sure that there is 
not much more of this disparity between theory and prac- 
tice. For one thing, it would be well to have evidence that 
as much care is being taken to keep the Reserves effective 
as to keep them at call. On that point Mr. Stannors has 
a confession to make which looks very bad indeed. The 
War Office seems to have given up all effort to drill the 
First Army Reserve. Employers cannot be induced to 
engage men who are liable to be called away for a month 
or so yearly; and, therefore, in order to save the men 
from being reduced to a position of pauperism and vaga- 
bondage, the War Office is forced to leave them undrilled. 
The blame for this cannot be thrown on the War Office, or 
even on the employers. It is precisely the kind of difficulty 
which might be expected to follow from the attempt to 
adapt the Continental short-service system to the very 
different conditions of this country. The blame for it 
rests with the excited political popularity-hunters and 
flustered scientific soldiers who were carried off their legs 
by the great Franco-German War. But, blame or no 
blame, the practical result is the same. <A large part of 
our army in the next war will consist of men who have had 
time to become rusty. If the First Reserve is called out 


within the next few years, most of the men will be supplied 
with the new rifle, which they have not been drilled to use. 
If this is true of the First Reserve, what is to be expecteil 
of the Militia and the Volunteers? What guarantee is 
there that, with the exception of a few crack corps, they 
will be more than a mob of men with muskets? We see 
no security at all. Throughout the whole of our army 
organization there is the same want of correspondence between 
scheme and practice. Plans to provide men abound, and men 
are not wanting ; but there is no answering care taken to 
see that they are drilled or even equipped. The admirable 
rule that you should first get your hare has never been 
adopted by the War Office. It does not secure its drilled 
and equipped man first, and then provide an organization 
for him. It does the exact reverse, and the result is an 
army on paper. Mr. Srannope confessed as much when he 
gave his reasons for thinking an experimental mobilization 
impossible. Perhaps no more could be expected from a 
mere human Secretary of State for War in this country in 
the year of grace 1889; but, without blaming him for not 
possessing superhuman virtue, we may still doubt the value 
of an army organization which cannot be tested. 


BROADCLOTH AND FRIEZF, 


| lag was quite in accordance with the fitness of things that 

the motion for the second reading of the Irish 
Prisoners Bill, introduced by Mr. Joun O'Connor, should 
be seconded by Sir Wittiam Harcourt. That once 
vigorous administrator of the criminal law has not yet suc- 
ceeded in achieving the position to which Sir GrorcE 
TREVELYAN has attained in this matter. Mr. Harrineton’s 
plank-bed is more easily forgiven to the latter than the 
rigours undergone by Micuaet Davirr to the former. 
This is curious and seems a little unfair, but so it is; and 
whether it is due toa difference in the characters of the 
prisoners or in the reputation of their gaoler, it is an 
inequality which Sir Witt1am Harcourt is bound, if he can, 
to remove. So far, therefore, from feeling any of that 
embarrassment with his position which Mr. 'T, W. Russen. 
seems to have looked for, we have not the least doubt that 
he accepted it with eagerness. Mr. Russexi’s unkind 
allusions to repeated appearances in a white sheet and with 
taper in hand proceed, we feel sure, from a misconception 
of the situation. There are occasions on which and people 
to whom a white sheet seems your only wear, and there 
are those who positively enjoy the guttering of the melted 
wax down their fingers. Sir Witt1aAm Harcourt appears 
to us, at any rate, to have done his penance of last 
Wednesday as if he enjoyed it; to have repeated all the 
usual hypocritical commonplaces about the purity and 
nobility of purpose of rent-confiscators, as if he believed 
in them; and to have indulged in the usual insolent fling 
at Dr. Barr, as if it were not upon the advice of men like 
that able and fearless official that he himself unhesitatingly 
shaped the course of his own administration at the Home 
Office. 

We do not know that the debate of last Wednesday, 
except for its interesting illustrations of character, would 
deserve any but the briefest notice. Mr. O’Connor’s Bill 
was rejected, as it ought to have been; and the Curer 
Secretary to the Lorp-LizutTenant, while steadily refusing 
to regard so-called Irish political prisoners as entitled to 
special relaxation of prison discipline, admitted the existence 
of other classes of prisoners who are thus entitled, and 
suggested it as a matter for consideration whether the 
prison rules in England and in Ireland might not be re- 
vised, with a view to an impartial grant of relief to all 
classes of prisoners who might seem to possess claims to it. 
We shall not ourselves pretend to be particularly enamoured 
of this concession. There is, in our opinion, a good deal too 
much “conscientious lawlessness” of all kinds about just 
now to render it prudent to cocker the conscientious law- 
breaker with special indulgences. But there is at least 
this to be said for a mitigation of the treatment 
of prisoners “convicted under the Vaccination Acts and 
“ in connexion with the Salvation Army,” that it is a relief 
which would reach these offenders all round, and would not 
proceed upon the contemptible and odious principle of 
making prison more pleasant, as Mr. GLapstoNE has urged 
that we ought to do, for the “man in broadcloth than for 
“the man in frieze.” If Mr. Boorn’s processionists and 
preachers are to be treated as first-class misdemeanants in 


future, the privilege will at least extend equally to men of 
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‘all ranks in the force; but what the Parnellites and Sir 
Witiiam Harcourt want is that the officers of the Irish 
Salvation Army shall be let down easily, while the privates 


‘are to clean out their own cells and have their hair cut as 


before. That this is really the claim, however they may 


seek to disguise it, is quite evident from the coldness of the 


reception given by Mr. O'Connor and his friends to the 
proposal to extend the indulgences demanded for Irish poli- 
tical offenders to the case of all prisoners convicted of 
“non-criminal” offences. Why not? asks Sir WiLi1am 
Harcourt feebly ; and Why not? was faintly echoed 
on the benches below the gangway. But they know 
very well why not. They know that, if anything like 
a general survey of offences were to take place, it would be 
impossible to avoid considering the case of Mr. Broadcloth, 
who has incited tenants to resist legal process, with that of 
Mr. O’Frieze, who has been sent to gaol for three months 
for flinging boiling water over the sheriff's officer. And 
the Parnellites and their Gladstonian advocates are quite 
shrewd enough to perceive that, since the English sense of 
justice would revolt at the idea of deliberately favouring the 
inciter to riot, while English commonsense would shrink 
from the notion of levelling up, and treating riot and assault 
on the officers of the law as a venial offence, the only chance 
of the agitator in broadcloth is to insist on the case being 
treated as absolutely swi generis, and one not to be embar- 
rassed by associations with any fancied analogies what- 
soever. 


FRANCE. 


HE recall of the Due p’AuMmALE has served to prove 
this much at least, that the French have lost none of 
their old faculty for arranging a telling theatrical display. 
They still know when a thing looks well, can still pay nice 
little compliments, and applaud a neatly-turned phrase, 
even when it is not very new. In no other city in the 
world could anything like the reception of the Duke by the 
Academy be repeated. Nowhere else would a M. JuLes 
Simon have been found to alight with manifest difficulty 
from his carriage and greet the illustrious homecomer with 
that pretty little address ending with that nice little phrase 
about the exile we have suffered. Certainly, too, the conceit 
would nowhere else have excited a murmur of admiration 
and applause. All this is as nice as nice can be; but in a 


‘world which is, after all, not all opera, or genteel comedy 


either, what does it amount to? Of the recall itself it 
may, we are afraid, be said, in an adaptation of a famous 


‘piece of English, that if it had been early it had been wise ; 
but it has been delayed until the Conservatives have found 


a leader and do not want it, till they are strong, and can see 
that it is a concession to fear. If the alliance with General 
BouLaNnceR were not formidable to the Parliamentary 
Republicans, the Duke would in all probability never have 
had an opportunity of profiting by that life interest which 
he reserved in Chantilly. As a measure against the Gene- 
ral we fear that its value is overrated. The Duc p’AUMALE 
has never been supposed to be a very ardent partisan of the 
Royalist cause. There are people who have suspected him 
of a perfect readiness to occupy the position of ruler 
to the exclusion of his nephew. It is just possible 
that some Royalists may see little magnanimity in his 
eagerness to enjoy a boon which is denied to the head 
of his House. There is in any case no reason why 
they should be greatly affected by a concession which 
does no good to their own chief. The recall of the 
Duke will doubtless please an old gentleman who is dis- 
tinguished by his pedigree and respectable for his literary 
faculty. It will make the happiness of his select circle of 
friends. Beyond that, not much is to be expected from it, 
except a deeper conviction in many quarters of the terror 
oo in the Parliamentary Republican breast by the 
ition between General BouLancer and the Conservatives. 
The severe measures taken against the League of Patriots 
run in a striking parallel to the recall of the Duke, and 
will not improbably lead to much the result we anticipate 
from that act of grace. That M. Tirarp’s Ministry was 
justified in thinking the League dangerous we do not dis- 
pute. An organization which was supposed to be able to 
control the services of a quarter of a million of members 
for purposes of agitation, which was in undoubted alliance 
with the open assailant of the existing Government, and 
whose chiefs made no scruple of using the language of 
menace, was unquestionably formidable. If the Cabinet 
can be sure that it is done when it is done, then they did 


well to break the League down quickly. But, as a matter of 
fact, it is difficult to believe that the measures taken against 
M. DérovniveE and his colleagues represent the kind of 
doing which would have appeared adequate to Macbeth. 
No punishment which the Courts can inflict on the noisy 
minor poet who was lately President of the League can 
prevent the members of that body from acting as electioneer- 
ing agents for General Boutancer, If the electorate could 
be terrorized in this fashion, it might be wise in M. Trrarp 
to apply the necessary pressure. Even so, however, he 
would still be under the necessity of providing the electors 
with an alternative to the present object of their 
admiration. As a matter of fact, however, there is no 
evidence that the electors will be scared by the measures 
taken against the League of Patriots. All the pressure 
the Government could apply did not prevent the election 
of the General in Paris, and there is no reason to su 
pose that the other constituencies will be frightened by 
the very trifling danger of other people. On the contrary, 
there is every sign that the French are getting into that 
state of swarm in which they are most truly formidable, 
and that they have decided to swarm after the General. 
The proceedings in the Chamber on Thursday night ended 
ina very barren victory for the Government. The majority 
which they secured in favour of the prosecution of the 
accused deputies carries no authority. It may be repre- 
sented as only a proof that the Chamber is determined to 
hang on as long as it can in defiance of public opinion. 
The tardy vigour of the Ministry will be taken everywhere 
to be only one proof more of the terror of the Parliamentary 
Republicansand of their obstinate determination to hang on to 
power in spite of the constituencies. Consistency isnot usually 
demanded by their followersfrom popular chiefs, but a number 
of politicians who have already begun to be unpopular will 
always be made to suffer for every contrast between their 
principles and their practice. Nobody demands honesty and 
logic so severely as a gentleman who is looking about for 
a pretext to turn another gentleman out of office. When, 
therefore, the “Outs” happen to be on the growing 
hand, it behoves the “Ins” to look to the consistency of 
their walk and conversation. But the Parliamentary 
Republicans are proceeding against the League of Patriots 
with the help of laws which they themselves habitually 
denounced as oppressive during the existence of the 
Monarchy and the Empire, than which no more glaring in- 
consistency can well be imagined. ‘This conduct is human 
and natural, but unwise, for the enemy will certainly take 
advantage of it. As for the General, he can look with 
equanimity at a series of measures which will take off his 
hands the trouble of keeping his name before the public 
during a considerable part of the interval which must pass 
before the general election. 


IUS RESPECTABLE NAME. 


: publication as a Parliamentary paper of the diplo- 
matic correspondence with reference to the “ Sack- 
“ vILLE incident” has been attended with at least one 
circumstance of peculiar interest. It has disclosed the name 
of the gentleman who wrote to the British Minister at 
Washington a letter, marked “ Private ”—meaning thereby 
that he was not going to send it, with its answer, to the 
newspapers—and procured from him an injudicious expres- 
sion of opinion as to the way in which good citizens of the 
United States should bestow their votes at the approaching 
election. One learns with a satisfied sense that this, too, is 
as it should be—that the name of the gentleman is 
Oscoopsy. One can well imagine that he looks it. It isa 
name worthy of the great and free Republic of the West, 
where, on the eve of an election, men write you letters, 
marked “ Private ”—meaning thereby that they are to be 
sent, with their answers, to the newspapers—and where 
your correspondents are considered, in virtue of that pro- 
ceeding, to have established an enduring claim on _ the 
respect and affection of their whole political party. This 
comes out in a very clear and interesting manner in the 
correspondence. Mr. Oscoopsy’s letter to Lord SackvILLE, 
or rather his ingenious publication of it, with the British 
Minister’s reply, has impressed the Republicans of Cali- 
fornia as a “remarkable achievement which has made its 
“author justly famous,” and they further, describe it as 
“ transcendent in its political effects.” There is no beating 
about the bush here; no finical nonsense about political 
morality, social honour, or any old-fashioned absurdities of 
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that sort. You beguile the representative of another 
country into a rash confidence by assuring him, almost in 
so many words, that it will be held sacred ; and then you 
play him your intended trick; and then you are “ justly 
“famous,” the “author of a remarkable achievement,” a 
man who knows how to produce “ transcendent political 
effects.” 

We confess to being more interested in the side-light 
thus thrown on the famous incident than we are in the 
formal diplomatic controversy between the representatives 
of the two Governments. Its interest is greatly reduced by 
the fact that each disputant—Mr. Bayarp, to do him justice, 
no less than his English correspondent—is perfectly sensible 
of the fact that the real question at issue is not one of 
diplomatic etiquette, but one of simple international good 
manners. If Mr. Bayarp were ever so successful in 
showing, on “ the high authority of Cavo,” or of any one else, 
that a State is technically justified, if we may use such a 
phrase, in behaving unlike a gentleman, he would not have 
come a step nearer to proving that it is nice on the part of 
States to behave unlike gentlemen, or that the Government 
of this particular State would have been in the least 
likely to have exercised this technical right of misbehaviour 
in any other conceivable circumstances, save those which 
existed at the time of Lord SackviLLE’s dismissal. Of course, 
if Mr. Bayarp could write his despatches from the Palace 
of Truth, he would say that he behaved towards the British 
Minister and the British Government with singular ill 
manners. But then, you see, he would have added, there 
are certain periods—to wit, on the eve of Presidential 
elections—when American Ministers may find themselves 
absolutely compelled to behave with singular ill manners 
towards foreign Governments. Mr. Oscoopsy’s defence is 
a similar one. There are certain periods when a good 
Republican ought to perform remarkable achievements 
like Mr. Oscoopsy’s for the advantage of his party. The 
excuse in either case is, no doubt, a perfectly valid one ; but 
that does not make the necessity alleged in it one to be 


proud of, 


A PARNELLITE HYMN. 
Peace on Earth, good will towards Men.” —Motto at St. James's Hall.) 


ARK |! the dulcet accents fall 
Soft within St. James’s Hall ! 

Shepherds of the people there 
Lead the praise and guide the prayer. 
Shall no choir of melodies 
Drop responsive from the skies ? 

Yes! the answering angels sing, 

“ Murder, Theft, and Boycotting !” 


“ ¢ Peace on earth, good will towards men,’ 
“ Write the words with Davrrr's ‘ pen.’ 
“ Let the mother, left alone, 
“ In unsuccoured childbed groan ; 
“ Let the child unburied lie 
“ Tf he have the luck to die!” 
And the attendant angels sing, 
“ Murder, Theft, and Boycotting !” 


“ Hail, the shortest way to peace ! 

“ Hail, the end of all mA, 

“ Joyful all inspectors lie 

“ Underneath the pastor's eye, 

“ While the pious people rain 

“ Blackthorn blessings on their brain !” 
And the assenting angels sing, 

» “ Murder, Theft, and Boycotting.” 


“ When our new-born Ireland lies 

“ Basking under Gu-pst-NE’s eyes, 

“ What delights shall cheer the heart 

“ Of our nation’s better part ? 

“ What shall be the lot and fate 

“ Of the ‘ vermin’ that we hate?” 
Hark ! the herald angels sing, 
“ Murder, Theft, and Boycotting !” 


FIVE YEARS’ HISTORY OF A COLONY. 


Sy of Macaulay's miscellaneous writings will remem- 
ber his epitaph on the Statesman to whose care the three 
greatest dependencies of the Crown were successively entrusted, 
and who in Jamaica “ calmed the evil passions which long suffer- 
ing had engendered in one class and long domination in another.” 
But they may also have forgotten that since Metcalfe’s time the 
same colony has been ruled by other administrators whose ex- 
perience had been gained almost exclusively in India. The 
Governorship of Jamaica was offered to and declined by Sir 
Frederick Halliday, the first Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
and a member of the Indian Council. After the disturbances in 
the time of Governor Eyre, Sir John Peter Grant, who in his 
time had been Lieutenant-Governor of the same Indian pro- 
vince, managed in the space of seven years to restore order, to 
provide for education and the payment of magistrates, and to 
carry out other reforms. He was followed by a third Lieutenant- 
Governor, also from Bengal, the late Sir William Grey ; and, after 
an interval, the post was offered to Sir H. Norman, who in India 
had a long and varied experience of military and civil affairs. A 
neat little pamphlet in red cloth has just fallen into our hands 
= on the occasion of Sir H. Norman’s departure from 

amaica for Queensland ; and from it we extract notices of divers 
public and social events which have marked his administration 
for five years, or from 1884 to 1888 inclusive. 

When Sir Henry Norman succeeded to Sir A. Musgrave at 
the close of 1883, the political horizon was by no means serene. 
Lord Derby at the Colonial Office had resolved on giving power 
and responsibility to the representatives of the people and on 
extending the franchise. The Legislative Council was to consist 
of nine elected members and of others either ex officio or 
nominated by the Governor. Unluckily in the despatches on the 
subject it was laid down, with a certain amount of official 
vagueness, that, as a rule, the votes of the official members 
should not prevail against those of the elected and chosen of 
the people. The susceptibilities of the colonists were, however, 
aroused. Meetings were held and addresses were framed. The 
boon so long promised and withheld was declared to be a 
delusion and a sham. Some indignant speakers went so far 
as to declare that the whole scheme was an elaborate attem 
to impose on the People with the shadow instead of the su 
stance, and was “an insult and a wrong.” Freedom of debate 
was endangered. Nine elected members were wholly inade- 
quate to represent the various interests of the island, and 
especial objection was made to a power which reserved to the’ 
Crown and its representatives a control over certain salaries, 
the prerogative of veto and, in extreme contingencies, a power to 
secure such legislation as might be imperative for the good of the 
colony and for Imperial interests. But somehow, after protests, 
Resolutions, the appointment of Standing Committees to re- 
oo parishes and to appoint “delegates,” debates in the 
louse of Commons, and emphatic and angry language, the oppo- 
sition ceased. The Governor, as we gather from other sources, is 
now assisted by a Privy Council of eight members. But the 
Legislative Council consists of nine elected, two nominated, and 
four ex-officio members. We note that on several important 
divisions the non-elected members have abstained from voting. 
There are three counties and some thirteen districts in the island, 
In some elections the successful candidates secured from 300 to 
more than 500 votes. Sometimes three or four candidates went 
to the poll, and one gentleman of the name of Smith was lucky 
enough to obtain one vote; presumably that of his proposer or 
seconder. 

A good deal of time in Jamaica is necessarily occupied with the 
Budget, Railway Extension, and other schemes involving ex- 
penditure. The revenue of the colony has been gradually on the 
increase, and it now is somewhat over half a million. In the first 
years of the late Administration the surplus was not incon- 
siderable, lu’ in 1887-8 there was an announcement of a deficit 
on two years of no less than 50,000/. This is exchanged’ 
for a probable surplus for this year. The Public Debt may 
amount to about a million and a half. There has been a 
fair expenditure on some seventy miles of railway, and an 
extension is in contemplation from Walk to Port Antonio,’ 
and from Porus to Montego Bay. We make out from the 
notices that these two extensions are to cover about 110 
miles, and to cost more than a million and a half. A little 
stir has been occasioned by a change in the Poor-law. Several 
members of the City Council thought it necessary to resign 
their seats because the new provisions were of an “ arbitrary 
and coercive character.” These strong epithets apparently refer 
to the action of a Board of Supervision entrusted with a finan- 
cial control over the Local Committees. As far as we can 
see, this despotic Board is only to exercise the same autho- 
rity as the Local Government rd exercises over the finan- 
cial affairs of our Unions and parishes. We note, however, 
that whereas some dozen parishes in Jamaica kicked against this 
necessary control, four others sent up petitions in support of it. 
English names ——- and reappear in the island. We come 
on Trelawny, Westmoreland, St. Ann’s, St. James’s, and St. 
Mary, but “Spitzbergen in Manchester” does sound rather 
anomalous. Compulsory legislation in regard to small-pox: 
seems unknown. But there is a Local Board of Health’ 
which has power to compel the isolation of infected houses and 


patients, and to supply the latter with food and lodging if they 
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are destitute, At the close of last year the Governor was enabled | Land is taxed for the public revenue in Jamaica. One shilling ~ 


to congratulate his Council on the “entire disappearance of the 
small-pox "—a disease which had flourished for two years ; on the 
great improvement in the revenue, on the revival of trade, and on 
the intended abolition of the bounties on beetroot-sugar in cer- 
tain countries in Europe. In previous years there had been some 
discussion on the propriety of fimiting the import duties and as 
to taxing exports of rum and some other articles; and there is a 
correspondence with the Dominion of Canada for reciprocity in 
the admission of free articles. One gentleman was advanced 
enough to move in the Legislative Council that steps should be 
taken “for political and commercial confederation with Canada,” 
but he was unable to secure a single follower. Municipal self- 
government can hardly be termed a great success—at least from 
the example of Kingston, the chief place in the island, with a 
— of 40,000 souls. The parochial authorities had adopted 
and partly carried out a very inadequate scheme. They had con- 
trived to get rid of underground drainage, had used bricks of bad 
quality for paving, neglected drains from the houses to the streets, 
and violated other essential laws in regard to tramways and roads. 
A Report of a Special Commission appointed to inquire into the 
“Reconstruction of the Kingston Streets” came down hand- 
somely on these startling omissions, and suggested iron-trapped 
gulleye and a roadway of “ bitumen concrete, instead of macadam.” 

e very unpleasant subject of the disposal of night-soil and 
refuse was—unaccountably to us--omitted from the Report of 
the Commissioners. 

The mention of storm-drainage in this Report naturally leads 
to the climatic phenomena of the island, in regard to which we are 
favoured with suggestive particulars. Earthquakes are constantly 
felt, and at intervals what is called “a Norther” makes its a 

arance. It is explained to be a winter storm of wind and rain 

rom that quarter. By one of these visitations fourteen vessels 
were wrecked. An excessive and prolonged drought, which had 
told on the crops, was succeeded by a rainfall in December 1885 
which was three times the average, and was the largest on 
record. Hail-storms were not uncommon, and on the top 
of Blue Mountain Peak water in bottles, and in the shade, 
had been converted to solid ice. The thermometer in the screen 
had marked only 38°; but it is known that under certain 
atmospheric conditions ice can be produced at a higher tempera- 
ture than freezing-point. In August of one year a cyclone visited 
the island, apparently without causing excessive damage. The 
velocity of the wind was estimated at sixty miles an hour. 
In May 1888 twenty-six inches of rain fell in twenty hours in the 
eastern part of the island, at Portland; seventy-five inches in 
seven days; and the total for the month was ninety-five inches. 
This is more than falls in most of the Hill stations in India in the 
same time, with the exception of Cherra Poonji. In August last 
year there was a general rejoicing throughout the island, by way of 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the abolition of slavery. 
But such festivities were nothing in comparison with those of 
Her Majesty's Jubilee. A Select Committee judiciously proposed 
to mark the event by local rejoicings on one or more holidays, 
and by the establishment of some permanent institution to benefit 
all classes. The days selected were the 28th and 29th of June. 
Inmates of workhouses had a good dinner, and additions were 
made of money and clothes to the weekly allowances of outdoor 
perpen At 6 o’clock a.m. on the 28th a Royal salute was fired 

y H.M.S. Tourmaline. Bells were rung in churches and chapels. 
A band played in the Victoria Market. At 4 p.m. the Governor, 
the judges, the naval and military authorities, and other high 
functionaries and leading citizens, attended a special thanksgiving 
service in the parish church of Kingston, where an appropriate 
sermon was preached by the Archdeacon. The next day the 
Governor had a levée, when loyal addresses were presented for 
transmission to the Queen. The proceedings terminated by a 
review of seamen, Marines, soldiers, and Volunteers, with fire- 
works after dark. And in an Extraordinary Gazette the Governor 
could fairly congratulate the community on its loyalty to the 
Crown, on the good order and temper observable everywhere, on 
the absence of drunkenness, and on the assemblages in the streets 
in which soldier and sailor mingled amicably with the people. 
Jamaica, be it said, is not behind other colonies in the matter 
of Volunteers. There is a rifle range near Kingston called 
the “Norman Range.” The movement had begun in 1885, 
when the Secretary of State lent—we wish it had been gave— 
1,200 stand of arms, with accoutrements, for the Militia. The 
law constituting the force was in existence in 1879, but registers 
for enrolment were not opened for some years afterwards. We 
find little mention of sports or games in the pamphlet. Nothing 
is said about races; but cricket flourishes as it did in the days 
when Mr. Jingle played against Sir Thomas Blazo. The departure 
of the Jamaica contingent of the team of West Indian cricketers 
for America and Canada is duly chronicled. Jamaica furnished 
seven out of the eleven, including the captain of the combined 
team, two gentlemen of the name of Isaacs, and that well-known 
and excellent all-round cricketer, Jack Lees. We were happy 
to discover a subsequent paragraph showing that this celebrated 
eleven played thirteen matches, out of which they won six and 
lost five. Two were drawn, and the scenes of operation were 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Staten Island, New York. We suggest that in future the prece- 
dent of the Australian cricketers be followed, and that we should 
know the places taken in the field by each member of the 
contingent. 


on one hundred acres was proposed, but not carried ; and we own to ~ 
a little difficulty in finding out exactly what was done or not done 
at each successive discussion in the Legislative Council and else- 
where on loans, the franchise, railway extension, and so forth. 
But we can have no doubt that the colony is recovering its losses, 
The difficulty lies in the failure of a constant supply of labour. 
The negroes will not work beyond .a certain point; and their 
deficiencies are not fully met by immigration of coolies from 
India. Old feuds and animosities, however, are gradually dis- 
appearing. Representative institutions have taken root. There 
is a larger grant for education, and religious and political dissen- 
sion is less marked. English capital is, however, tardy in making 
its appearance. But of the estimation in which the character, 
services, tact, and hospitality of Sir H. Norman are held there is 
ample evidence. Addresses neither fulsome nor exeggerated have 
been sent up to him by members of the Legislative Council, ' 
Parochial Boards, the Diocesan Council, the Society of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, Mayors and Corporations, the Young Men’s - 
Christian Association, and the Victoria Institute. And the writers 
of one address gracefully refer to the retiring Governor's arduous 
service in Indian campaigns, and to his experience as military 
adviser to three Viceroys and as member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State. After all it does seem that the Colonial Office 
has selected the right man for another and a difficult post. 


CONCERNING SOUND AND FURY. 


i N°: Sir,” said the sage, “believe me, no man ever was so 

foolish as these Gladstonians appear.” This, which is 
taken from a biographical work of the twentieth century, may be 
thought to give a rosy view of current transactions. But, unless 
a man is prepared to take a very gloomy view indeed of his 
species, it, or something like it, must be believed. The flood of 
blatant nonsense which has been poured forth on a long-sufferi 
(but, to judge from the Barnsley election, not much interested) 
public, since the discovery that, when an intrinsically probable 
and surprisingly apposite document turns up, you should regard 
the pidienan for it with increased narrowness of scanning, pro- 
bably exceeds anything that this generation has known. ith 
some of it we shall have little or nothing to do here. Sir William, 
Harcourt’s regrets for the days when there were editors in Israel, 
and when that literature was not regarded as a qualification 
(by the way, this is a little rough on Mr. Morley); Mr. Morley’s 
latest excursion in the imitation of Irish oratory, and other thin 
have their part elsewhere. To us the milder task of skimming 
correspondence and leader ‘columns of the organs which serve as 
pumps for spreading the nonsense abroad. The field is wide, 
uncommonly wide; but there is no doubt that Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and his two letters to the Daily News hold a large part 
of it. 

We know a person, not perhaps absolutely “deficient,” as the 
familiar abbreviation has it, who once said that Mr. Harrison 
would be one of the cleverest men in England if he had only a 
little of two things—Judgment and Temper. We are not sure 
whether, after the letters, this person would abide by his com- 
pliment ; we are quite sure that he would abide by its qualifica- 
tion. The two documents which appeared in the Daily News of 
Monday and in that of Wednesday last remind the attentive 
student of newspapers rather of the things which still appear in 
remote provincial journals as the result of the study of “Junius” 
by some clever attorney’s clerk than of anything else. Here is 
the first sentence :—“ Srp, It is a vain hope of the Unionists that 
the Ministry can by sheer impudence brazen out the damning 
effect of the most odious scandal in which this generation has 
seen a Government involved.” One seems to see the young man 
with a large sheet of office-paper, foolscap or demy, before him, 
elaborating this masterpiece something in the following style :— 


Sir, 


vain 
It is a hope of 
, The Unionists 


hepe that the Ministry 
damnin 


sheer 9g most odious 
by ,impudence brazen out the , effect of the , scandal 
can eseape 


this generation has seen 


in which , a Government ean-be involved 


And the rest is all in the same fashion, bolstered out with ade 
jectives, furbelowed with amplifications, puffed with windy 
rhetoric, studded with tawdry tinsel. “A wretch as vile as Titus 
Oates had been tempted by enormous bribes to concoct and sell 
this fabric of calumny on which Her Majesty's Attorney-General 
staked his professional and his political credit.” “ He wilfully 
shut his eyes to the possibility that this mountain of ‘accusation 
against his political opponents had fraud and crime at its core |@ 
mountain with fraud at its core ? and we suppose an apple wil 

calumny in its pockets?]” “That which is raising to white 
heat of indignation, not merely — associations, but the 
general public everywhere [vide Barnsley], is the sense of the 
organized hypocrisy which runs from top to bottom throughout 
this dreadful conspiracy [vide Sir William Harcourt on con- 
spiracies].” It would scarcely be unfair to print these squeals of 


| 

| 


ewe 


a2ow 
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Mr. Harrison’s in the congenial orthography of Miss Fanny 

ueers. We refrain from doing so. They are absurd enough 
he they are read with all advantages, and perhaps more absurd 
when it is remembered that they are not the work of Miss Fanny, 
or of a country Dissenting minister, or of our friend the saute- 
ruisseau above referred to, but of an elderly Positivist, who has 
enjoyed every advantage of education and some familiarity with 


airs. 

For what is all this grrrrande colére du pere Harrison about ? 
A Government which Mr. Harrison hates is in office by a large 
‘majority. A party of persons whom Mr. Harrison’s friend, Sir 
William Ilarcourt, accused with all the weight of private 
Ministerial information of being “traitors,” “assassins,” and 
‘# yile conspirators,” has secured the support of a portion of the 
ean Very much against the desire of the Government 
itself and its supporters, an extraordinary inquiry has been granted 
to others of Mr. Harrison’s friends to enable them to clear them- 
selves of the accusations which Sir William Ilarcourt believed 
till it suited him to believe otherwise, or did not believe while it 
suited him to declare that he did. The Attorney-General for 
the time being is retained for the one side, just as Mr. Harrison 
may retain him if he chooses to bring an action against those 
who say that Comte was a pedantic Frenchman eaten up with 


-yanity, or as those who say so might retain him if Mr. Harrison 


did not. A part—a very small part—of the evidence breaks 
down, and Mr. Harrison forthwith sets up a kind of yell, re- 
miniscent of his French studies in the rhetorical style, about 
this wicked lawyer, and promises dreadful things that he will 
do when there is a general election. (Vide as before Barnsley.) 
Now really, you know (Mr. Harrison says “you know,” and so 
may we), this is too absurd. Mr. Harrison has, we know, a 
ogee weakness for novels, and we think one for plays. Let 
im “ simmer down,” and being, after all, as he is, a scholar and 


aman of letters, and not as these Harcourts, consider what 
he is writing himself down. All this debating-society rant of his 


means simply this—that he would like the outs in and the ins 
out. Well, we prefer the ins in; and, with the help of the British 


Constitution and our own wits, we mean to keep them there in 


spite of Mr. Frederic Harrison and all the debating societies 
in this long-suffering realm and universe. 

When persons of Mr. Ifarrison’s abilities and opportunities 
succumb to dementia politica in this manner, it is not surprising 


‘to find Dick, Tom, and Harry competing with them for admission 


to the asylum. ‘The person who slandered Mrs,. Ashworth 
Hallett of course does not count with these simple lunatics 
(though, by the way, it was an idiot who told the tale of sound 
and fury), and, besides, the Daily News very properly printed the 
lady’s vindication. It was by accident also, no doubt, that the 
Daily News described Mr. Evelyn, of Deptford notoriety, as a 
“Conservative,” long after he has definitely separated himself from 
the Conservative party. But these little accidents will happen 
when people are hard up. Here is a much more significant thing. 
Lord Cavan, whose party used to have a holy horror of peers in- 
terfering in elections, writes to explain the shortest way for 
obtaining a representative of political opinion :—-“ When a candi- 
date is required, there is only one way to get him. Let the 
leaders of the party state to Mr. Schnadhorst the lowest price for 
which the constituency can be fought by a good candidate. Let 
them offer to pay the rest themselves, if the price is exceeded. 
The vacant constituencies would then be rapidly “er on the 
— of best and cheapest constituencies first. This is simple 
iness ; all the rest is talk and moonshine.” Probably Lord 
Cavan is not a literary man; few Gladstonians are. If he had 
been, he would have remembered an immortal passage :—“Give 
me Jaggerth ; all otherth ith cagmaggerth.” Give Lord Cavan 
Mr. Schnadhorst, with the price “short,” and then you have the 
t heart of the British elector fitted with a suitable candidate. 

e have a dim idea that about a century ago, and indeed much 
less, a very similar process was pursued. You mentioned the 


‘highest price you would give, and you were soon fitted with 


4 constituency. Now the constituency names the lowest price it 
will take, and is soon fitted with a candidate. Tempora mutantur, 


‘it would seem, not so very much. But what of the party which 


coolly states such things? 
Yet one more instance. There is no word that is more glibly 
used in the present day than “ outrage.” It means anything 


‘from an indictable offence to something that one does not like. 
But we are indebted to a certain “ Llewellyn Ilughes,” still a 


Correspondent of the Daily News, for a new view of what con- 
stitutes it. Llewellyn Hughes, quite in accordance with the 
— licy of the leaders and organs of his party, proposes a 
d of London Welsh Electorate League for the purpose of 
further splitting up and obscuring national questions. If 
Llewellyn Hughes thinks this a good thing (with, of course, its 
natural correlative, a London English Electorate League, for 
sitting upon him and his fellows), he must. At any rate, for the 
nt we have nothing to say to him on that head. But 
lewellyn continues :—“ Such a League would,” he says, perhaps 
a little rashly, “ considerably forward the agitation going on in 
ales, and give an impetus to the movement that would 
Strengthen and encourage the men and women in Wales [a 
little tautological this?] who in their honest resistance to 
cruel and wicked laws are the subjects of tithe and other 


‘Outrages.” “Tithe and other outrages.” Good. We thank 


Llewellyn for that word. Then tithe is an “ outrage.” That 


‘is to say, if I let a house or a farm to Llewellyn for nine-tenths 


of its letting value, on the condition that he hands the other 
tenth to Jones, who has a prior claim on it, I am outraging 
Llewellyn? If, therefore (for the parallel is exact)—if I give 
Llewellyn a five-pound note when I owe him four-pound ten, 
and ask for the change, that is an outrage too. We never quite 
knew before what an outrage was in the eyes of Llewellyn and 
his friends, but now we do know. It is being asked to pay what 
you owe, or rather—for there is no exact question of a debt—to 
retain of a sum handed to you only what is yours, and hand over 
the rest to its owner. And we must admit, though we never 
thought of calling it an outrage, that it is a most annoying thing 
to hand over money instead of keeping it. But, here again, what 
must the state of a party be when its organs, instead of putting 
such letters in the waste-paper basket, publish them ¥ 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 
yer Society of Painter-Etchers, after passing through a 


variety of vicissitudes, has at last arrived this winter at the 
compound dignity of a brass plate and the adjective “ Royal.” 
We congratulate it on both these achievements, and would merely 
hint, in our unpleasant way, that if this sort of thing goes on, it 
will come to be a distinction for an artistic body not to be Royal. 
We congratulate the Society more sincerely on its vigorous 
determination not to be snutfed out. It still moves, like the 
— heavens. The Painter-Etchers became corporate in 
March 1882, and their first exhibition, which was held in New 
Bond Street, enjoyed a great success. Their list of Fellows 
embraced almost everybody of note in England and Ameriea, 
with one or two Dutch and French etchers. Next year they 
flitted to Savile Row, and their troubles began by their offending 
all their American contingent. They presently disappeared from 
London, and dwelt for a season in the tents of Shem. We had 
the impression that their exhibition ceased altogether for a year 
‘or two, but we suppose this is an error, since the present show 
is called the Seventh Annual Exhibition. The Society met, 
possibly, somewhere in the provinces. Here they are, at all 
events, back in London, with an excellent collection of work, and 
we wish them all good luck. : 

The Society of Painter-Etchers is not quite so completely re- 
presentative a body as we could wish. After its President, Mr. 
Seymour Haden, and Mr. Axel Haig, the only leading etchers 
which the world in general knows of as residents in this 
country are Mr. Whistler, Mr. Robert Macbeth, Mr. Legros, Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, and Mr. Herkomer. It is certainly a little un- 
fortunate for the Society that it has not induced any one of these 
gentlemen, four of whom were among its original members, to 
stay by its President ; and in their absence, however interesting 
the work exhibited may be, we cannot think it representative. 
Nor is it even enough for us that at the seventh exhibition we 
find imitators of each of these absent masters. Mr. Hamerton’s 
and Mr. Alma Tadema’s names remain on the list of Fellows, but 
neither exhibits. 

The show is divided into two distinct portions, It consists of 
200 examples of the current work of the members, and 144 
etchings by Mr. Seymour Haden, of whose etched work it presents 
an unusually rich collection. Taking the former of these portions 
first, we find its chief attractions to be a series of six plates, 
chiefly Spanish, by Mr. Axel Haig; the same number of etchings 
by Mr. William Strang, whose work has gained greatly in eve 
quality since we last saw much of it; a large number of archi- 
tectural studies by Mr. Edward Slocombe ; and work by younger 
and less known artists, of whom the best are Mr. R. Goff, Mr. 
Richard Toovey, and Mr. Mortimer Menpes. With these ex- 
ceptions, and one or two others to which we shall presently refer, 
the work is not first-rate. It is often pleasant and picturesque, 
but it shows little trace of thought or care; the drawing is apt 
to be defective, and too frequently we see an amateur, or a defi- 
ciently educated artist, dashing over the plate and making some 
sort of a flourish upon it, without understunding the harmony and 
balance that go to the composition of the slightest good etching. 
The Society, it appears to us, encourages, or at least does not 
severely enough discourage, work of this facile type. 

The visitor will probably be first arrested by Mr. David Law's 
large and minutely-finished “ Alnwick Castle” (12). Very deli- 
cate is Mr. Fred. Slocombe’s “The Knoll, Taplow ” (17), and not 
less pretty and more original the out-door study by Mr. Charles 
Robertson, called “The Lock” Gm. The first of Mr. Haig’s 
masterly plates is “ In the Transept, Toledo Cathedral ” (32) ; this 
appears to us to be an aqua-tint, with very little etched work in 
it ; but no one will grudge the acquisition of such a noble produc- 
tion. The contrast of the dark crowd of worshippers clustered 
against the brilliancy of the illuminated traceries is wonderfully 
fine. “Moonlight at Toledo” (39), by the same hand, is a 
romantic and pleasing work of a less exacting nature. An exce 
tionally luminous and charming little landscape is Mr. Wilfrid 
Ball’s “ Venice” (52). Not quite natural, nor quite legitimate, is 
Mr. Menpes’s startling study, “The Captive Persian” (5), a little 
boy, dressed as a white Pierrot, holding an immense black Persian 
cat in his arms, but yd fine and Goya-like in its way. We cannot, 
however, praise Mr. Menpes’s absurd and affected portrait of a 
Lady (63). In “Four Portraits” (77) Mr. William Strang competes 
directly with Vandyck, and the result, which must be pronounced 


decidedly successful, is very interesting. Still more delightful is 
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the unfinished group called “The Rehearsal” (87). But Mr. 
Strang rises to a real tragic pathos in his very fine etching called 
“ Despair” (95), a woman with her lean children round her, 
starving in a garret. Note, in “A Floating Market, Stockholm ” 
122), the extraordinary skill with which Mr. Axel Haig has 

wn the pyramidal mass of his background up until it culmi- 
nates in the dome of the Cathedral. The “Canterbury Pilgrims ” 
(273) of Mr. William Hole has already been praised in these 
columns. A large head called “ Marianna” (283), by Mrs. L. 
Hamilton, in the manner of Legros, deserves notice. We have 


selves at a period when the fight for the freedom of the press—Ja 
liberta della stampa—was at its height. Like every other branch of 
Italian iiterature, the dramatic has unquestionably suffered from 
causes, too numerous to recapitulate, but the principal of which 
has certainly been the prevailing craze for imitating the most 
rnicious of the more popular French authors of the day. The late 
etro Cossa and Paolo Ferrari, however, lifted themselves above 
the level which surrounded them, and their names will be remem- 
bered when those of the majority of their noisier contemporaries 
are forgotten. Signor Ferrari died suddenly in Milan, last 


yet to mention the most beautiful figure-composition, to our | Saturday, at the age of sixty-seven, three months after the pro- 
mind, in the Gallery, the “After Work” of Mr. W. Strang, a duction of his last comedy, Fulvio Testi. Me was less original than 


young labourer and his wife resting in the evening light, their | 


ies very. deep in tone against a glowing sky. We cannot 
close our survey without expressing our surprise that certain pro- 
ductions, signed by Mr. W. Sickert, were admitted into the 
exhibition. They are unsurpassed as examples of what Mr. 
Ruskin has called “attitudinizing with the Etched Line,” and 
they are really no more nor less than a series of impertinences. 
“A Pause in the Toilet ” (78) is one of the worst-drawn efforts 
that we ever saw, and should have been removed for exhibition 
in the nursery. It is almost equalled, however, by some of the 
“dry points ” (save the mark) framed together in No. 84. 

There can be no question, however, that the main interest of 
the present exhibition centres around the work of the President, 
Mr. Seymour Haden. We doubt if the etchings of this our 
specially characteristic and native master have ever been seen to 
greater advantage than in the one hundred and forty-four examples 
now hung side by side. Mr. Haden has been an etcher, we 
believe, since 1843, and we have long desired to see those earliest 
Roman specimens of his work, of which, it is said, but very few 
impressions still exist. He has not, however, chosen on this 
occasion to satisfy our curiosity as to his original lispings on the 
copper. So far as we are able to judge, the earliest examples 
here in point of date are some small proofs which, we believe, go 
back to the year 1858, in which Mr. Haden first began to etch 
seriously on copper. To this year belong the various states of 
“A Lady Reading” (132, 133), and “ Dasha” (130). From these, 
in the uncertain touch of which, charming as they are, we still 
detect something of the amateur, we pass without transition to 
the “Mytton Hall (139), “A Water Meadow” (142), and 
“Egham ” (144), in which we see suddenly developed to the full 
that sense of nobility in the composition of landscape and the 
delicate expression of beauty in trees and fields which have been 
so characteristic of the artist’s genius. “Combe Bottom” (151), 
and the still more exquisite “Shire Mill Pond” (157), the latter 
washed with sepia, represent the rapid development of resources, 
and prepare us for the large plates which are universally re- 

ed as Mr. Haden’s masterpieces. We can but briefly in- 
cate a few especial favourites, to be seen here in superb 
impressions, such as the “ Kensington Gardens,” in several forms 
(166, 167), the “Penton Hook” of 1864 (224), the “ Breaking 
‘up of the Agamemnon” (134, 168, 198, 233), and the brilliant 
“Sawley Abbey” of 1873 (212). In all these, and in many 
others which the visitor will enjoy discovering for himself, we 
detect the vivacity and fire of Mr. Haden’s touch; and we find 
much less than we had expected of what is not so delightful, the 
occasional freakishness, the inability to notice when an impres- 
sion has not been properly caught. For instance, the self-criticism 
which is shown in what is here omitted deserves a tribute. We 
are particularly obliged to Mr. Haden for not exhibiting here the 
ugly and disenchanting etchings which he made, about 1877, in 
Spain, of which unlovely section of his work we find but a single 
example. He has had the self-respect, in forming this collection 
of his etchings, to present the public with nothing but what his 
mature judgment holds to be the best. 

We need say no more. The work of Mr. Seymour Haden is 
widely appreciated, and generally known. It is not necessary for 
us to examine in detail all the very numerous and characteristic 
examples of it which are here to be seen once more, often in 
various and very curious states. Poor Méryon, in his last mad- 
ness, wrote to Philippe Burty to tell him that Mr. Haden had 
discovered, and wn of and was signing and adopting as his own, 
a quantity of etched work far too good to be done by him, or by 
any etcher in our degenerate century. It was one of the most 
flattering back-handed compliments ever paid to an artist; and, 
without going so far as the author of the “Abside de Notre 
Dame” it his enforced admiration of these beautiful plates, we 
can but admit that their charm grows upon us, and that their 
rendering of nature is as graceful and true as it is individual. 
Those who are fortunate enough to possess Sir William Drake's 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Etched Work of Seymour Haden will 
find it very instructive to bring it with them to the Gallery, and 
compare the descriptions with the proofs in the various states. 


PAOLO FERRARI. 


2 yee her reconstruction Italy has produced fewer remarkable 
literary men than, perhaps, at any other period of her history ; 
for, if we except Carducci there is scarcely at present an Italian 
writer of real eminence ; one, for instance, who can be compared to 
Manzoni or Pellico, “ Jacopo Ortis,’ Massimo d’Azeglio, Cesare 
Canti, Capponi, or to a score of others who distinguished them- 


Cossa, who in his Messalina and Nerone endeavoured, whilst re- 
maining fairly poetical, to be more realistic, not to say naturalistic, 
than was sometimes agreeable. Ferrari was born at Modena 
in 1822, and his youth studying for the law, a career 
which at heart he detested. Even as a child he had manifested a 
perfect rage for the stage, and wished to be both dramatist and 
actor. Together with almost all other intelligent Italians, he took 
active parts in the great political movements of 1846-48, and was 
consequently obliged to fly from Modena immediately after the 
disaster of Custoza. 

On the proclamation of peace he returned home and devoted 
himself entirely to writing for the stage, most of his earliest works 
being, however, in the Modenese dialect, and intended for popular 
theatres of the third rank. It was not until 1852 that his name 
became famous beyond the walls of the old capital of the 
Modenese Duchy, but the superlative merits of his comedy 
Goldoni e le sue sedici commedie nuove placed him at once 
among the foremost dramatists of the century. This really 
magnificent comedy was at first rejected by several managers 
with contempt, and finally sold for 20/. only to Belotti ne, 
who in one year realized by its performances over 4,000/. It is 
apity that this excellent and diverting a comedy should be so in- 
tensely Italian and local in its character as to be quite untrans- 
latable. Its construction is nearly perfect, and its wit and 
vivacity admirably sustained throughout. The plot deals with 
the tribulations of the illustrious Venetian dramatist to produce 
in a very short given space of time sixteen entirely new comedies, 
and the dénouement is, of course, his triumphant exposure of the 
intrigues of his enemies, who have done their best to damage his 
reputation. The character of Goldoni is delightfully sketched, 
and is always a favourite alike with Italian comedians and 
audiences. is brilliant play was speedily followed by others 
in the style of Goldoni, rl crowds flocked to applaud the witty 
Parini e la Satira, the delightful Poltrona Storica, the graceful 
Dante a Verona, and the most amusing La Medicina d una 
Ragazza ammalata, which closed this period of the writer's 
career. Afterwards he apparently submitted himself more or 
less to the influence of Sardou. The childishly innocent plots, the 
simplicity of construction, and the perpetual flow of mirth and 
spontaneous gaiety derived from a close, though by no means 
servile, imitation of Goldoni, ceased to amuse a_ public 
craving for that morbid excitement which is one of the most 
dangerous results of a misunderstood liberty of the press. In 
1860 Italy began to be deluged with cheap translations of the 
very worst kind of French novels and plays, and this scourge—for 
it is one—endures, unfortunately, to this day. Ferrari's good taste, 
innate piety, and breadth of intellect prevented him from — 
entirely under the spell of the psychological and morbid schoo 
of literature which has done so much harm to his countrymen 
and women. He took up great social quéstions and problems in 
a truer spirit than most of his fellows, and if sometimes the 
plots of his plays are of a full-flavoured character, he never 
omitted to point, and very forcibly too, a distinct moral. In 
Marianna, Il Suicidio, Cause ed Effetti, and Due Dame, he 
deals with difficult social problems; but he does so with con- 
summate delicacy and tact, and never offends good taste, which 
his great French rivals often do. Amor senza Stima will 
a be considered by posterity, after Goldoni, his masterpiece. 

t is an imitation of a very popular comedy by the Venetian 
dramatist, entitled Za Moglie Sagyia, and is in many of its best 
scenes merely adapted, or perhaps it would be better to mn 
writen up to date. The action is lifted from the family circle 
of a Venetian doctor of the eighteenth century to the drawing- 
room ofa fashionable Milanese Marchesa of the nineteenth. It is cer- 
tainly a much greater work than the older comedy which suggested 
it, and contains several magnificent and quite original scenes,which, 
however, are too essentially Italian to be appreciated by ayeny 
who has not lived in Italian society. Ferrari's style is exceed- 
Tle made a rule of never introducing a superfluous 
speech or character. His dramatis persone must either say 
something which explains and belps on the action of the play or 
which illustrates their dramatic individuality. His dialogue 1s 
always brilliant and graceful, and he manifests throughout a dis- 
tinct talent for reaching great climaxes, apparently without the least 
effort. He would sometimes rewrite a scene twenty times over, and 
Goldoni e le sue sedici commedie nuove took him more than & 
year of hard work to compose. The result, however, was 
eminently satisfactory, and all his plays, not only can be act 
with success, but will remain as so many masterpieces of Italian 
dramatic literature of the last half of this century. Signor 
Ferrari in private life was deserving of the general t and 
regard in which he was held by his family and friends. He was 
a man of strict integrity, of a retiring and modest nature, and of 
a gentle and amiable disposition. Ilis funeral obsequies, w 


ingly simple. 
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took place on Tuesday last in the beautiful church of San Fedele, 
in Milan, were extremely magnificent, and formed a pleasant 
contrast to the pagan rites which scandalized so many on the 
occasion of the burial of Cossa a few years ago. 


SUNDAY CLOSING. 


A NEWSPAPER controversy in which one side is converted 
is in itself a remarkable phenomenon. It becomes more 
remarkable still when it turns on any question connected with 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. Yet the double marvel may be 
examined in a pamphlet published by the Western Mail of 
Cardiff. Six years ago a law was passed to prevent the inhabi- 
tants of that part of this country known as Wales from buying 
intoxicating liquors on Sunday. Lord Aberdare was the most 
respectable and the most respected supporter of the measure. Yet 
now he admits that he would vote in favour of its repeal. As 
Lord Aberdare is the person who, as Mr. Bruce, was responsible 
for the most important Licensing Acts now in force, and as, 
dating the claims of Mr. Osborne Morgan, he is, outside Wales, the 
most famous Welshman now in existence, his conversion lends 
additional interest to the phenomena alluded to above. The 
means which nave worked this triple wonder have been a succes- 
sion of reports of the investigations of a newspaper Correspondent, 
assuming the fashionable style of a “Special Commissioner,” into 
the effects of the Welsh Sunday Closing Act. This gentleman 
has for many Sundays made a series of tours round the public- 
houses and police-stations in the counties of Carmarthen and 
Glamorgan. The result of his labours is curious, and the accu- 
racy of his conclusions may now be vouched for by the authority 
of Lord Aberdare. 
Three methods for evading the spirit, if not the letter, of the Act 
are open to the South Welshman. The simplest is to become a 
bond fide traveller. This is practically accomplished by travelling 
three miles. The law says that no one who has not travelled the 
sacred distance shall be a bond fide traveller, and that the man who 
‘travels in order to drink does not travel bond fide. But, as proof 
of the bibulous intention of the traveller and the knowledge of that 
intention by the vendor are necessary to ensure the conviction of the 
latter, magistrates have, not unnaturally, come to take the travellin 
of three miles as an absolute test of bona fides. The commercia 
energy of the Welsh has accordingly provided numerous con- 
' veniences for satisfying the test. Troops of vans convey thirsty 
colliers up and down thickly populated valleys. Mr. Ruskin’s 
prophecy that the English people will come to take their pleasure 
y travelling from the mouth of one coal-pit to the mouth of 
another is literally fulfilled, always with the proviso that one 
e inhabitants of 
‘Swansea are particularly blessed in the possession of a watering- 
Le rejoicing in the euphonious name of the Mumbles, at a 
istance of a little more than three miles from their dwellings. The 
ofits age 


it has acquired the = of using steam-engines instead of horses ; 
and consequently the public-houses of the Mumbles now drive a 
thriving Sunday trade. This arrangement has conferred a second 


neighbouring town of Cardiff. The supply of liquor to members 
of a club is not governed by the licensing laws, if the members of 
the club are the owners of the liquor. At one time Cardiff could 
‘boast of nearly a hundred and fifty clubs, all but half a dozen of 
which only existed for the purpose of selling beer. The Sunday 
trade made such institutions profitable. But when they were 
once started they could supply liquor to the members at any 
hour of any night or any day. Most of the persons chiefly in- 
terested in the maintenance of the clubs were not careful enough 
to observe the necessary formalities, and their clubs have been 
duly suppressed. Some of the more carefully regulated institutions 
owever, escaped, after putting the ratepayers to great 


the defendant in an action for 1,000/. for false imprisonment. 
Meanwhile, great loss has also been incurred by the licensed and 


the Act is by merely disobeying all the licensing laws and selling 
ingenuity has invented a machine known as a “belly-can.” By 


the belt indeed, but outside the skin, with very little chance of 
detection. A more simple method is to sell beer in a private 
house. The penalties are not more than a good many people care 
‘to risk; and, with a good system of sentinels and general popular 
‘sympathy, there is a fair chance of evading them altogether. 

ith all these opportunities for illegal drinking it is not to be 
wondered at that the number of convictions for Sunday drunken- 


The statistics have not been uniformly kept, and it is 
only recently that Sunday offences have been registered separately 
from those on week days. But the figures tend to show that, 


steady increase of Sunday convictions. 
These facts, vouched for as they are by the highest authority 


Closing Act is a failure. A recent House of Commons Report on 
the operation of a similar Act in Ireland tells a contrary tale, 
which is supported by the appearance of a fourth marvel—namely, 
a unanimous and representative Irish deputation to Mr. Balfour. 
It is, however, to be observed that the Irish Act does not apply 
to the five largest towns in Ireland, of which two are considerably 
smaller than Cardiff or Swansea. Sunday closing of everything 
is too prevalent in Scotland for much instruction on the closing 
of public-houses in particular to be drawn from that part of the 
United Kingdom. Certainly, as far as Wales is concerned, and 
> therefore, as far as the operation of such a measure to 

“ngland can be considered, it would seem that Sunday closing is 
in advance of public morality. So long as people are willing to 
take the trouble and to incur the expense and risks described by 
the Western Mail Correspondent, it seems impossible to prevent 
the commission of what is a legal act in an illegal way. If the 
drinking of beer on Sunday was in itself wrong, like murder or 
stealing, the case would be different. But the breakdown of an 
Act like that for Sunday closing is a valid argument against its 
continuance, 


THE ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


O* February 12 the Annual Meeting of the Royal Female 
School of Art, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, was held at the 
Mansion House, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, the 
Lady Mayoress distributing the prizes to the successful students. 
The printed Report of the proceedings has recently been issued. 
On pp. 8, 9 isa statement sufficiently curious to deserve atten- 
tion :— 

“The Gilchrist Trustees have issued the following notice :— 

“¢TIn consequence of the frequent success of the Students of 
the Royal Female School of Art, Bloomsbury, in gaining this 
Scholarship, they are excluded from the competition during the 

resent year. It is hoped that this will produce a larger and 

tter competition from the Provincial Schools. The Superinten- 
dents of those Schools are requested to draw the attention of 
their pupils to this notice, and to affix this Copy of Conditions in 
some conspicuous place where it may be seen by all Students 
attending the School.’” 

Whether, in issuing this notice, the Trustees are fulfilling the 
conditions of their Trust may be doubted; but, if the principle is 
a sound one, it will probably be extended, and we may expect to 
see a similar notice issued by the Senate of the University of 
Cambridge :— 

In consequence of the frequent success of the Students of 
Trinity and St. John’s Colleges in gaining the highest honours in 
University Examinations, they are excluded from competition 
during the present year. It is hoped that this will produce a 
larger and ether competition from the smaller Colleges. The 
Tutors and Fellows of these Colleges are requested to draw the 
attention of their Undergraduates to this notice, and post this 
Copy of Conditions in some conspicuous place, where it may be 
seen by all Undergraduates belonging to the College. 


THE NEWEST REFORMATION, 


I 4 an attic belonging to a house in the middle of the street 
between Piccadilly Cireus and the Crimean Monument a 
young man sat reading on a recent summer afternoon. The 
window was bolted and the shutters screwed up; he was ey: f 
an ulster, all his shirts, and a dressing-gown, and he had put 

the coals and most of the furniture on the fire. Therefore when 
you saw him you saw a man all alive, instead of an icicle, which 

would be more natural at that time of the year. You might 

have been surprised at first at observing that his face was of a 
deadly white hue, with a spot of scarlet on each cheek. But he 

was not in a consumption; he was only marked already by the 

intensity with which he had plied his trade. It may be added 

that his name was Funniman. 

“T must wait for him, I suppose,” he said to himself. “I wish 

it were over. Get up, Toby.” 

A half-bred pug stood sulkily on his head in answer to this 

appeal; but at the same moment the door-bell rang, and Toby, 

neglected by his master, was left to meditate on the hollowness 

of canine dignity. The door opened. 

“ Well, how are you, my dear old fellow?” said the new- 

comer, a tall, slightly-built man, with a long, narrow face and 

Early English eyes. 
“ Here we are again,” said Funniman rapidly. “How are you 
to-morrow? Sit down on that dog, will you, and let us lose no 
time in beginning our soul-ripening argument, because it is not 
a in itself, and I should like to get through as quickly as 
may he.” 

“ Well, where have you been, what are you, and why do you 
look so gashly ?” asked St. Ronan. 

Funniman named a famous and rather disreputable uartier of 
Paris. “Ihave been eighteen months there,” he added briefly. 
“T have had a splendid time.” 

St. Ronan blushed and said, “And have come back—what 


for?” 


“To learn tumbling and be a clown.” 
St. Ronan started, 
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“ So the old dream is given up?” he said slowly. “How we 
used to cherish it together! When did you make up your mind 
to relinquish the Stock Exchange ? ” 

“Some eight or nine months ago.” 

The speaker paused a moment, and then went on. “1 know 
this will distress you. Let me tell you at once all about it. You 
remember that prize I got for proficiency in Ollendorff? Well, 
that experience of German methods, working together with all the 
speculations of which your mind and mine had been full for so 
long, made me put off entering ‘the House’ and go abroad. I 
was full of problems and questionings. I was unhappy. American 
rails and African gold-mines wouldn’t blend—wouldn’t fuse. My 
ghost walked. It drove me out of England.” 

“T should think it would,” murmured St. Ronan in a deep 
but not loud voice expressive of keen mental suffering. The 
other did not appear to hear him, but went on. 

“ere, for instance, in my ordinary work every day, 


according to Schplasch’s rules or anybody else’s, we can always 
rig our imaginary market for ourselves so as to make things turn 
out as we wish.” 

The two men remained silent awhile. Then St. Ronan rose 
from his chair and grasped his companion’s hand. 

“ Perhaps you are not such a fool as you look,” he said. 

“ Or as you are,” said Funniman, smiling. 

St. Ronan trod on the pug, stayed to make a few rather 
commonplace observations concerning the late Mr. Pigott, and 
went. 


THE BATTLE AT THE COLLINE GATE. 


| IS B.c. 82 the Separatist armies of Italy, the Samnites and 
I had | 


Lueanians, with a part of the Marian forces, were lying 


before me a mass of original material—the Financial News, the | before the Colline Gate, threatening the next day to leave not one 


Economist, the Bullionist, Vanity Fair. But then how could I 


stone of Rome upon another. The lair of the She-wolf who had 


tell that they were really to be depended upon ? The results, whenI | so long devastated Italy was to be destroyed. To put it in other 


tried to profit by their suggestions, were either merely flat and per- 
functory, or unpleasantly expensive. But those Germans! I shall 
never forget the impression left on my mind by a copy of Fliegende 
Blitter, lent to me by Grumpwitz of Corpus. The pictures seemed 
to live and move, and when I had studied the text, differences 
seemed to be real, and Contango was comparatively pellucid. At 
this point I came across Selterswasser. His main theories, you 
will remember-—though a brilliant succession of such men as 
Krackenwitz, Fooligensee, and Hunyadijanos endeavoured to con- 
fute them—led directly to the priceless investigations of the 
venerable Schplasch. The great work of the latter upon the 
Dubiousness of Dealings in Rubies Before Allotment seemed to 
me, in the words of our dear old Professor Scruggins, ‘the most 
illuminating book LI had ever read.’ It fell into line with 
Fiiifflicher and Kabagie, and I saw that Schplasch was Specu- 
lation, while the Fvnancial News was only bookmaking.” 

And the speaker broke off abruptly, his almost excessive calm 
of manner wavering a little, his eye seeking his friend’s. 

St. Ronan had sat till now shrunken together in the big arm- 
chair, furtively doing sums on his cufi, and muttering to himself. 
He now roused himself to say :— 

“Speculation ?”"—the word had an odd ring—“That depends. 
How much did it cost you, all this, Funniman ? ” 

“ Well, really——” 

“It gives me a shiver as I listen to you. I foresee the end—a 
gaudy end, but unattractive—all through, and I keep wondering 
whether you really ever had anything to lose. If you had, how 
could you have acted on these views without going through the 
Court ?” 

Funniman gave a hearty kick to Toby, who, in falling, turned 
four somersaults accurately enough, and landed on the mantel- 

iece. 

’ St. Ronan pursued his advantage :—“ Of course every one 
knows there are difliculties. But if you go straight, and in- 
variably sell on the top of the market and buy at the bottom, it 
comes out right in the long run. Why, in this England of ours 
there are Jones, Smith, Jenkins, Nokes, Hobbs, and Robinson, 
and every one of them has his villa, and a modest nest-egg of 
something safe settled on his wife. Your Schplasch is out of 
fashion now, and Fooligensee is clamouring for his certificate.” 

Funniman was looking half-combative and half-indulgent. 

Fi — know if you've studied the German lists?” he asked 
ortly. 

# God forbid!” said St. Ronan; “I have my living to make. 
But I see paragraphs on the subject in the papers now and then.” 

Funniman smiled. 

“T suppose that would be the answer of almost any man in 
Capel Court,” he said, “ but I assure you that, if you would look 
into it, you would see that the whole thing is all rot. Your 
entire method of proceeding is a fallacy. It has been de- 
monstrated again and again. Mackschmicher, Druffelmar, 
Schindershoo, Brusslesprowt, Barndooraur, Schweppeshock, 
Nodesheimer, Pannekinling, Rubeldoyer, Wachtschmeyer— ” 

“Schniggreldudel, Bleitschogrer, Daffreuthel—” yelled St. 
Ronan, now fairly aroused. 

“—Baunder, Fritzschbube, Rossentacher ”—gabbled Funniman. 

After both young men had spoken at once to an accompani- 
ment of terrified howls from Toby, for a reasonable time, quiet was 
restored, partly from natural exhaustion, and partly because of the 
inquisitiveness of a policeman who was anxious to have the corpse 
produced and identified, and any clues there might be made over 
to him for careful preservation at Scotland Yard. 

Funniman got his wind first and said, speaking rather hurriedly, 
as if he were afraid of being interrupted :— 

“TI am content, St. Ronan. In the intervals of my appear- 
ances in the ring I go through mental calculations of what I 
should make if I beared foreign stocks with judgment at the right 
moment or brought off a corner in tinfoil labels. I assure you it 
is desperately exciting at moments, just like the real thing, only 
when the tension is relieved and you've done it one way or the 
other, you find there’s nothing to pay, or, on the other hand, that 
you haven't got the bother of finding safe investments for any 
number of millions. Now everybody can do this, from the duke 
in his mansion to the cabin-boy in his forecastle. I look forward 
to the time when you and I may do it together, and there will be 
no necessity for difference of opinion, because whether we go 


words, the one city which had been able to make itself a centre 
of union for the Italians, the one point round which the popu- 
lations of Europe and Western Asia were to gather, the one hope 
of an escape from the endless divisions and mutual destruction of 
small States, was to be itself overthrown. Velleius Paterculus 
tells us that the Republic was in no greater danger when the 
camp of Hannibal was seen from the walls than it was on this 
day. It may well be true. If the consequences of capture might 
not have been quite so disastrous, capture was more imminent 
anda bad enough prospect. The defeated Marian faction had 
thrown themselves into the arms of the Italian party and had 
entirely adopted their policy of disintegration. Sertorius, their 
ablest leader, was setting up provincial independence in Spain 
and intriguing with Mithridates against Rome. Cinna, the 
Consul of the Marian choice, had appealed to the most hostile of 
the Samnites, the garrison of Nola, for help against Rome. One 
of the preetors of the city, L. Junius Brutus, and other men of 
Senatorial families, like Carrinas, were with the army at the 
Colline Gate, offering no objection to the impending destruction 
of the city. Sulla, monster as he was or became, was fighting 
the battle of Rome, not merely of the Senatorial party, when 
he defeated them. Ile was probably fighting the battle of European 
civilization. Gaul, Germany, and Britain, Mithridates, Syria, and 
Egypt, might have long wanted a conquering and uniting power 
had Italy, and consequently Greece too, been thrown back into: 
the era of incoherent leagues and independent communes, ten 
miles square, in which the old-fashioned socialistic patriots of the: 
ancient world delighted. 

Sulla, who had formerly sacrificed his own party ends by lead- 
ing his army against Mithridates rather than stay in Italy to 
check the Marians, had now become the sole hope of the integrity 
of the State. He had defeated the younger Marius at Sacriportus, 
and driven him into the strong fortress of Praneste. Leaving 
Lucretius Ofella to blockade Praneste, he had marched into 
Etruria to check Carbo, the Marian leader there, when he was 
recalled to meet a more formidable enemy. The Samnites and 
Lucanians, who had never laid down their arms since the Social 
War of the Italians against Rome began, were marching under 
Pontius Telesinus and Lamponius, with 40,000 men, to raise the 
siege of Preneste. The march was by the mountain roads, 
through the Apennines, to the eastward or north-eastward of 
Preeneste ; and Sulla had just time to thfow himself between 
them and the besieging forces, somewhere upon the modern road 
from Palestrina to Subiaco by Aflile, where he oecupied a position 
which they hesitated to attack, and could not turn. He was not 
able, however, to prevent successive detachments from the Marian 
army in Etruria coming to join them—a sufficient proof that he- 
was not holding them in check at Sacriportus, or anywhere south 
of Preeneste, for in that case he would have been between them and 
Etruria. For some days, or even weeks apparently, the —s 
army lay opposite the lion in their path. They were reinfo 
from Etruria, but meanwhile Pompeius had there dispersed the re- 
mains of Carbo’s forces, and was proceeding to operate on their rear. 
Then Pontius formed the resolution, which justifies Plutarch’s 
description of him as “a thorough soldier and a man skilled 
in great operations” (moAeuiorns kai peydov dyover 
éumewpos), of eluding Sulla and throwing himself upon Rome 
itself. He no doubt remembered the similar march of Ilannibal, 
undertaken to relieve Capua. Rome now, however, was not m 
the state of defence which enabled her to defy the Carthaginian, 
and Pontius could count, as Hannibal could not, upon a friendly 
ae of traitors, slaves, and Marians, perhaps Italians, in the eity 
itself. 

Breaking up his camp by night, he descended into the valley of 
the Anio, and then, turning sharply to the left, went straight for 
Rome, exulting in having thus eluded his great opponent. He 
had passed round the left flank of Sulla, and Pompeius was yet far 
off on his march from near Clusium, where he had defeated Carbo. 
The next day the Italians halted for rest and refreshment by the 
Aquee Albuls, the modern Solfatara. Gray, writing to West, has 
described them as “A vile little brook that stinks like a fary, and 
they say it has stunk so these thousand years.” It was a well- 
known watering-place. Appian, whose geography is often wild, 
says that they halted in the Alba, 
considering the description of their former position betw 
and and of Rome whieh they reached at the 
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Colline Gate on the Via Salaria or Nomentana. In the evening 
following the night on which they started they were before Rome, 
but the forced march necessitated a postponement of the attack 
until the next day. The Senatorial party in Rome could only 
send out a small force of horse to delay their operations, but the 
cavalry skirmish was going against this forlorn hope, when the 
dust on the Via Prenestina proclaimed the arrival of the vanguard 
of Sulla’s horsemen. He had probably lost touch of the Italians 
on their first plunge into the mountains to his left, and as 
Preneste is only twenty-four miles from Rome, his forced march 
for the succour of the city cannot have begun till the evening 
following the departure of the enemy from his front. 

Pontius recognized that an assault upon the city was imprac- 
ticable with Sulla close at hand, and prepared for battle. It was 
not till the evening following the first appearance of the Italians 
that all Sulla’s army was in position. The sacrifice of the cavalry 
had been successful in securing time and postponing the fate of 
Rome; but a decisive struggle ‘had still to be ventured, in which 
defeat for Sulla would mean the destruction of the city. The 
Italians lay where five hundred years later Alaric and the Goths 


the Copper Syndicate was formed. And the general assumption. 
was that the Comptoir d’Escompte bought up immense numbers 
of those shares at very low prices, and that it had sold them 
again at very high prices, thereby realizing so large a profit as 
practically ensured it against serious losses, Incredible as it 
sounds, it would seem that the assumptions in both cases were 
unfounded. The Comptoir does not appear to have obtained the 
proper securities. Ani, if it made profits by speculating in the 
shares of mining Companies, it would seem to have lost them 
again, since apparently it held large numbers of those shares 
when the fall came. The fatal mistake of guaranteeing a sum 
double its capital and reserve, without obtaining security to pro- 
tect it from loss, was made worse by the conduct of the Directors 
when the Chief Manager committed suicide. Leaving the morality 
of the matter entirely on one side, it was clearly the best policy 
to acknowledge the suicide at once, and lay a full and frank 
statement of the position of the bank before the public. Instead 
of doing so, however, the Directors contradicted the report as to 
the suicide, and published a statement which, to say the least, is 
not believed to be entirely accurate. The fact of the suicide, of 


were encamped, but those five hundred years were reserved for | course, could not be long concealed, and it was officially an- 
Rome and for the world. Sulla, with probably inferior numbers, | nounced before the day was out. Then a run instantly 

for he had not relaxed his hold upon Preneste, determined to | upon the bank. Depositors very naturally said to themselves that 
attack at once. He was perhaps afraid of treachery behind him, | the position must be bad indeed when the Chief Manager was afraid 
or of the discouraging effects of standing upon the defensive. | to face it, and when the Directors tried to conceal the ee A 


‘The battle was fought furious] 
with his left wing, was forced 
temple of his favouring goddess, Venus Erycina, stood there, and 
ealling upon her for aid, he there rallied his men and repulsed the 
Italians inturn. Crassus, his lieutenant, had been completely vic- 
torious meanwhile on the right, and morning showed the Italian 
army brokenand Pontiusslain. The usual slaughter of fugitives and 
isoners followed ; 50,000 men are said to have been killed. It 
is probably an exaggeration, but the ancient battle, fought hand 
to hand, was much more destructive than the modern. The 
soldier who in hot blood got his enemy down was pretty sure 
not to let him get up again, and flight from a hand-to-hand conflict 
was difficult. Indeed the progress of improvement in arms which 
s men further and further off from each other in battle tends 
to = steady promt ee the numbers killed. In spite of 
ighly-coloured reports of ial Correspondents, the percenta 
and was in 1866 and 1870 than in the 
Peninsula or at Waterloo, less there than in some battles fought 
without firearms. The Italian army was, at all events, anni- 
hilated, the party of disruption broken, and Rome was saved. 
Personally we may say of Sulla and his friends that they were 
mot worth saving ; but of Rome and the principle of comprehensive 
rule which was guarded by her we may say with Lactantius, “ Illa, 
illa est civitasque adhuc sustentat omnia.” She laid an iron 
scourge upon the world, but her destruction in the first century 
before Christ would have been a disaster such as civilization has 
probably not yet seen. 


THE COMPTOIR D'ESCOMPTE. 


*PHE breakdown of the Copper Syndicate in Paris has had 
more disastrous consequences than the most pessimist 
ventured to anticipate even a fortnight ago. The Comptoir 
d’Escompte, one of the very greatest of the French banks, has not 
nded payment. By means of a loan of four millions sterling 

from the Bank of France, it has been able to repay all its deposits ; 
but its credit has received a blow from which it is difficult to see 
how it can ever recover. The best thing the shareholders could 
do would be to wind up the existing concern, and start a new one 
which would take over the good assets of the old, and keep 
together its business. No time must be lost in doing so, how- 
ever, if the new bank is to be successful, for every day that passes 
will enable competitors to take away some valuable connexion. 
The present intention, however, is reported to be to wind up the 
Comptoir d’Escompte and to transfer its foreign business to one 
existing bank and its home business to another. The Comptoir 
d'Escompte was founded in March, 1848. It is, therefore, forty- 
one years old, and hitherto it has had the reputation of being 
admirably managed, and of doing a very prosperous business not 
only in Europe, but in the Far East and in Australasia. Its 
capital is in round figures 3} millions sterling, and it has a re- 
serve of 800,000/. It has been known for over a year that the 
} oy d’Escompte had guaranteed the contracts of the Société 
des Métaux with the Rio Tinto, the Tharsis, and the Cape 
Copper Companies. It is understood that the guarantee was 
40,000 tons per annum for three years, or 120,000 tons alto- 
gether. And the prices guaranteed ranged from 65/. to 7ol. a 
ton. Roughly, therefore, the Comptoir d’Escompte guaranteed 
‘that the Société des Métaux would carry out its contracts with 
the three mining Companies named to the extent of about 8 millions 
sterling. Naturally it was assumed that before the Comptoir 
@’Escompte took upon itself so enormous a liability it obtained 
ample security. And the assumption appeared all the more probable 
when it was seen that the Comptoir d’Escompte either had 
not retained power to control the action of the Société des 
Métaux or else did not take the trouble to do so. F urther, it 
was assumed, and not unnaturally, that the Comptoir d’Escompte 
had made large profits by the ulation it thus entered into. 
The prices of all copper-mining were much under par when 


in the dark. Sulla himself, | denying that the manager had committed suicide. In a wo 
ck upon the walls; but the | the Directors had forfeited their right to be believed, and there- 


fore had lost the confidence of their depositors. But this was 
not all. For months it had been evident to all observers that a 
copper crisis was coming on, and yet when the run began the 
Directors of the Comptoir d’Escompte had not the means of pay- 
ing their depositors without application to other banks. At the 
end of the second day the run had become so serious that the 
Minister of Finance called together representatives of the Bank 
of France and of the other institutions concerned, and it was 
decided that 4 millions sterling should be advanced by the Bank 


_of France to the Comptoir d’'Escompte. Even then it is possible 


that the Comptoir might have been saved if the Bank of France 
could have announced that there were assets enough to justify 
it in making the loan. But, unfortunately, the Bank of France 
required that the other banks should guarantee it against loss to 
the extent of 20 per cent. Instantly the depositors jumped to 
the conclusion that the Bank of France expected that the assets 
of the Comptoir d’Escompte would fall short of the 4 millions 
sterling by about 800,000/. And of course the run continued, 
and the last chance of maintaining the credit of the bank went. 
The infatuated conduct of the Directors and Manager must 
not, however, blind us to what is the real lesson of this crisis— 
namely, the riskiness of the system upon which banking business 
is conducted upon the Continent. The Comptoir d’Escompte 
was a deposit bank, and yet it was carrying on business which 
no deposit bank ought under any circumstances to enter into. 
Long experience has taught us in this country the limits 
within which a deposit bank must work if it is to be 
carried on safely. Such a bank may lay down rules requir- 
ing notice to be given before certain deposits can be with- 
drawn. But when a time of disaster comes those notices cannot 
be enforced. To attempt to do so would be at once to destroy the 
credit of the bank. For example, the Comptoir d’Escompte last 
week immediately waived the notices which it had a right to 
insist upon. And every other bank in the same position would be 
compelled to do likewise. The first thing, then, that a deposit 
bank must ensure, as far as it is possible to do so, is the safety of 
the deposits. It ought, therefore, to keep an ample reserve, and 
to employ the deposits in such ways that the assets will be . 
readily realizable. The one weak spot in our own deposit banking 
system is that our deposit banks do not keep real reserves. They 
throw upon the Bank of England the cost and trouble of keepi 
the reserve for them. But they do keep a nominal reserve, which 
is sufficient for the purpose so long as a run is confined to one or 
two banks. If there were to be a general banking crisis our 
system is not calculated to meet it. But a run upon one bank, or 
a few, our system would meet. Our deposit banks lend la: 
amounts to the bill-brokers and discount-houses, either at c 
or at very short notice. All this money could be practically 
called in, in case of a run, in a very short time. But in Paris 
there is no such thing as lending out large amounts to bill- 
brokers and discount-houses, for the Paris money market is not 
specialized like our own. Then, again, our deposit banks have 
large amounts invested in Government and other securities, which 
can readily be sold or borrowed upon, and the remainder of the 
deposits they employ in discounting bills and making advances. 
The Continental deposit banks have all the risks to face which 
our own banks have in regard to deposits, and they have not the 
money lent out at call and short notice which our banks have. 
Neither do they keep the large reserves which they ought to 
do. On the 31st of December last, for example, the Comptoir 
d’Escompte had in cash, whether in its own possession or lodged 
with the Bank of France, barely 503,000/., and that the available 
cash was not much larger when the run began seems to be proved 
by the fact that the Messrs. Rothschild had almost immediately 
to come to the help of the bank, and that at the end of the second 
day the Bank of France had to intervene. Yet without a cash 
reserve, or without callable loans with ag scm Na Comptoir 
d’Escompte not only engaged in making loans and discounti 
bills, it accepted bills to a amount, it 
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tees recklessly, it entered into syndicates of all kinds, it 
established branches in the East and in Australia, and carried on 
through them a large exchange business. Thus it was not only a 
deposit bank, as we understand the phrase in this country, but 
it was an accepting bank, an exchange bank, and a loan and 
Company monger. e wonder is that it has been able to carry 
on such a business for so long a time. 


With regard to the probable consequences, they can hardly 
fail to be serious. All the other deposit banks in France have re- 
ceived a warning which they are not likely to forget very soon. 
There will be an uneasy feeling for a considerable time, and a 
strong conviction that it is necessary to keep all their resources 
as available as possible, and an unwillingness, therefore, to engage 
in new ventures. It is almost certain, then, that it will not be 
as easy as it has been heretofore to obtain banking accommodation. 
And it seems probable, consequently, that French trade must 
suffer, and indeed all trade that in any way is accommodated by 
French banks. It is almost inevitable, also, that speculation 
must receive a very great shock. No such banking disaster has 
ge in the lifetime of the present generation. And its 
effects will be felt not merely in France, or even in Europe, but 
all over the East. Although Berlin within the past fifteen years 
has grown wonderfully as a banking and Stock Exchange centre, 

et Berlin does not command the vast resources which Paris 

oes, for Germany after all is a poor country compared with 
France. Not only, however, has French banking enterprise and 
French banking credit received a great shock, but enormous 
losses have been suffered by French speculators. Rio Tinto 
shares, for example, which a little before Christmas were 27}, 
have this week been as low as 12}. The shares of the Société 
des Métaux, which a few months ago were about 1,000 francs, 
have been dealt in this week as low as 85 francs. And Comptoir 
d’Escompte shares fell from about 1,000 frances to about 300 
francs—that is, about 70 per cent. Apparently the Société des 
Métaux is ruined, and it is difficult to see how the Comptoir 
d’Escompte can recover. Such a wide disaster as this must 
have effects in every direction. The great French financial 
houses will do their utmost, of course, to support the market, 
and to help capitalists through who have yet any means of 
maintaining themselves. But all the same, there must be 
numerous failures, and as these failures follow one another, 
distrust will be kept alive. No one will know who is solvent, 
or who has lost his whole capital, and everybody will desire 
to limit his own engagements as much as possible, and to have 
full security from every one he may trust. There will thus 
be a shrinking of business in every direction. There will, of 
course, inevitably be a paralysis of speculative business in France, 
and this must react upon other countries; besides, there is yet 
the difficult problem to solve—namely, how to settle the copper 
crisis P and, over and above that, the speculators who have lost so 
heavily will be compelled to sell those securities which are still 
at high prices. It is to be expected, therefore, that in Paris, at 
all events, speculation has been killed for a considerable time to 
come, that the bringing out of new loans and Companies has been 
stopped, and that a long and painful liquidation of the bad busi- 
ness incurred has to be gone through. This cannot go on long in 
France without forcing down the prices of international securi- 
ties, and it is quite ible that this forcing down may have a 
serious effect upon the Berlin Bourse. 


THE BAR AS A PROFESSION, 


O*E of the most unsatisfactory circumstances connected with 
the Bar as a profession is the fact that the majority of stuff- 
gownsmen in what is called leading business make smaller in- 
comes year by year. Most of them, indeed, admit as much 
frankly enough. But in any case the fact remains the same. 
There are men at the Bar, sound laywers and excellent pleaders, 
who ten years ago were making something like 3,000/. a year by 
the exercise of their profession, who now consider themselves 
fortunate if they earn a fifth of that sum. There are barristers of 
the old school whose opinions and pleadings have been for many 
years looked upon as models by those who have employed them, 
and by those who have been associated with them, who are now 
endl able to keep the wolf from the door. These are men 
who have never taken silk; for they have not dared to run 
the risk involved by the loss of all those small loaves and 
fishes which, in the aggregate, make up a substantial re- 
past. Then, too, many of them do not possess the faculty 
of addressing juries—an accomplishment which, if not born 
with a man, is only acquired by constant practice; and this 
practice a junior at the Common Law Bar cannot possibly 
get. In the vast majority of important cases a “silk” is put in 
to lead him, who, of course, does all the talking, the only duties 
of the junior being to open the pleadings (if he happens to be for 
the plaintiff), and to examine alternate witnesses. Of course 
the Judicature Act, by its _— simplification of the modes 
of pleading, has lost these unhappy ones a great deal of their 
work. Indeed, in many cases nowadays statements of claim and 
statements of defence, instead of being settled by counsel, are 
drawn by solicitors’ clerks, whose knowledge of the rules of 


Eas are about ona par with the knowledge, in all proba- 
bility, possessed by General Booth of the duties of the archbishops 
in the dioceses of Canterbury and York. No snug little County 
Court judgeship, nor the more important position of Master, 
has come in their way, and many of them have refused 
a local magistracy, only to regret afterwards their folly at 
not having taken the goods that the gods flung into their 
lap. If they have gone circuit assiduously they may very 
possibly have been rewarded with a revise. But as the average 
income of a revising barrister (from that source derived) does. 
not exceed two hundred a year, the prize so obtained cannot 
be said to be a very magnificent one. Considering whence 
the Bar is recruited, when we look at the number of first- 
class men from Oxford and the multitude of wranglers and first- 
class classics from Cambridge who have adopted this precarious 
profession, we can only come to the inevitable conclusion that 
more gifted and brilliant men have wasted their years and their 
abilities in the hopeless struggle for success at the Bar than in 
any other walk in lite. We have no wish to discourage heaven- 
born geniuses from the University and elsewhere who feel that 
when once they are called to the Bar their elevation to the wool- 
sack is only a question of time. But it is well that the truth 
should at last be told. And that is precisely what we intend to 
do in this series of articles. 


Of course there is the reverse of the medal. There is the: 
stuff-gownsman making eight or ten thousand a year—the 
Attorney-General’s “devil,” and having by prescriptive right the 
reversion of a puisne judgeship. There is the successful leader 
who is in every case on his cireuit—when he condescends, in- 
deed, to “ go circuit” at all, without a special fee—who has large: 
business in London, whose clerk is handed a retainer on the very 
day that a writ is issued in an important case, so anxious are 
solicitors and their clients to retain his services. Then, too, 
there are the great local legal luminaries in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Birmingham, and Cardiff, making large fortunes in a 
remarkably short space of time, and, if somewhat hard-worked 
and forced at times to take awkward cross-country journeys, at 
any rate never standing idle in the market-place. There are 
the leaders of the Parliamentary Bar and the leaders of the 
various Courts of Chancery, and the leaders of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Divisions, all with more work than they 
can possibly personally attend to, even if they slave all day and 
a great part of the night, as, indeed, many of them do. Then 
there are the standing counsel to the various railway Companies 
and banks and large commercial enterprises, and the standi 
counsel to the Treasury, nearly all in most lucrative practice, an 
having every pecuniary reason to be thoroughly satisfied with 
their choice of a profession. But, when you add them all up, 
what an insignificant number it comes to in comparison with that 
army of counsel—some thousands in number—who have chambers 
and a clerk, or at all events the use of them, and hold themselves 
out as practising barristers! As we have said, the vast majority: 
of these unfortunates do not make enough by the exercise of 
their profession to keep body and soul together; and it is noto- 
rious that their condition, so far from improving, is getting worse 
every year. The real truth is that the Bar, like a good many 
other a more than any other—is overstocked, 
there being not legal work to keep one-eighth of the practising 
barristers properly employed. Several remedies have been 
suggested. Among them is the fusion of the two branches of 
the legal profession—a measure that would be fraught with _— 
danger, that is pregnant with difficulties, and one that has failed 
to commend itself to the best men in either branch. This was 
fully seen when the scheme in question was so warmly advocated 
by Sir Edward Clarke. The correspondence that then ensued 
fully showed that the Solicitor-General’s proposals were conceived 
to be impracticable by the majority of those best qualified to 
judge of them. The limitation of the number of calls, and in- 
creasing the difficulty of the examinations, and indeed making 
them competitive instead of merely qualifying, have been in turn 
suggested. Possibly the present stagnation might be some- 
what relieved by the adoption of measures such as these, 
but it is extremely doubtful whether any real benefit would 
be done to the profession. The fact is the trunk is rotten, 
the branches are most of them withered, and it is only in very 
high places that the leaves are to be seen in any way approaching 
luxuriance, 


It is a favourite habit of enthusiasts when speaking of the Bar 
to = to some great man like Cockburn, or Bethell, or Cairns, 
or Benjamin, and tell us of the vast sums earned by the giant in 
question, and how he was able to command what terms he pleased 
for his services, and how independent he could afford to be. 
“ Why, Benjamin in his latter days,” they will tell you, “ never 
attended any Courts except the House of Lords and the Privy 
Council, and his clerk, Williams, had distinct instructions to 
accept nothing without a special retainer of a hundred guineas, 
in addition to the fee on the brief, and a notice to this effect was 
posted up in the great man’s chambers in Lamb's Buildings. 
Quite true; but there are very few Benjamins at the Bar. 
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ACCORDING TO COMTE. 
“ Their crime was to have given their constituents advice on a question of 
”—Mr. FrepERIC HArrison, on the imprisoned promoters of the Plan 
of Campaign. 
Le! a gentleman whispers to Thady or Tim, 
“ You've your rent in your hand ready counted I see ; 
But your landlord? You surely won't pay it to Aim ? 
Impossible! No! hand it over to me! 
Or drop me two-thirds of it into this hat, 
And I'll do, I assure you, my utmost and best 
To put off your tyrannical landlord with that, 
And make the oppressor remit you the rest ;” 
When that’s what a gentleman does—now, what — 
Yes, what does that gentleman do ¥ 
Does he aim at despoiling his neighbour or not ? 
It looks so to me and to you. 
But the virtuous Comtist who seems to dissent 
Calls it “ giving advice on a question of rent.” 


And when upon Thady or Tim asking why 
Shouldn’t tenants pay rent when they easily can, 
Such gentleman hesitates not to reply 
To the question of that unsophisticate man, 
That the tenants who like being honest must place 
Some restraint on that weak and improvident wont, 
For fear that their acts should embarrass the case 
Of that larger proportion of tenants who don’t ;— 
When that’s what a gentleman does—well, what— 
Pray, what does that gentleman do ? 
Does he teach the upright to be swindlers or not * 
We should say that he does, I and you. 
But the high-minded Comtist who seems to dissent 
Calls it “ giving advice on a question of rent.” 


And when he’s got Thady or Tim to annul 
Obligations and duties they once held in awe, 

And to run a misguided unfortunate skull 
Against the stone-wall of inflexible law, 

And our gentleman sees them turned out on the road, 
Whole gangs of his victims, his dupes in the lump, 
But with never a thought on their sufferings bestowed, 

Save as so many “horrors” to serve for the stump— 
When that’s what a gentleman does—now, what— 
Come, what does that gentleman do ? 
Does he act like a heartless intriguer or not ? 
Well, we think that he does, I and you. 
But benevolent Comtists who seem to dissent 
Call it “giving advice on a question of rent.” 


Or when, his advice having failed of effect 
On a Tim or a Thady to honesty wed, 
Our gentleman bids that poor peasant reflect 
That the curse of “the leper” hangs over his head ; 
That none will accost him, and none take his hand; 
That, wherever his fellows for fellowship meet, 
He will move in the midst of them scouted and banned, 
At the fair and the chapel, in tavern and street ; 
When that’s what a gentleman does, then what— 
Pray what does that gentleman do ? 
Is he playing the cowardly tyrant or not ? 
Well, I should say Yes. Wouldn't you ? 
But the Comtists, those foes to coercion, dissent ; 
He's “ advising,” say they, “on a question of rent.” 


O philosopher, moralist, jurisconsult ! 
y which e’er of those names we should name you aright, 
Do you think you did well the Gladstonian cult 
With philosophy, morals, and law to unite ? 
I protest that I feel at an absolute loss 
Our austere Mr. H-rr-s-n’s line to explain, 
When he puts his exceedingly elegant gloss 
On the tactics pursued in the Plan of Campaign. 
Is he speaking as moralist, jurist, or what, 
In expounding his singular view ? 
For it can’t be philosophy. Is it ? or not ? 
I don’t think it can be, do you ? 
No! I know but one science with skill to present 
Oppression and fraud as “ advice about rent.” 


REVIEWS. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF MONASTERIES.* 


1 HE Rev. F. A. Gasquet has amply fulfilled the promise con- 
tained in his first volume that his book would based on 
trustworthy manuscript authorities. For the first time we have 
before us an account of the suppression of the monasteries compiled 
from a careful investigation of an adequate number of contemporary 
documents, and written in a temperate and critical spirit. The 
mga volume, which concludes the work, begins with the disso- 
ution of the smaller houses given to the King by Act of Parlia- 


* Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries: an Attempt to Illustrate 
the History of their Suppression. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, Monk of the 
Order of St. Benedict, sometime Prior of St. Gaumagy's Monnens, Down- 
side, Bath. Vol. II. London: John Hodges. 1889. 


ment. After the death of Anne Boleyn hopes were entertained 
that Henry would seek reconciliation with Rome. We cannot 
agree with Mr. Gasquet in finding any signs of hesitation or re- 
action in the King’s conduct. His persistence in the course on 
which he had set out is attributed here to his desire for the spoils 
of the monasteries, and to his irritation at Pole’s book De Unitate 
Ecclesiastica, which is frankly criticized by Mr. Gasquet. When 
the new Court of Augmentations was fully organized the royal 
officials began their work of destruction. Mr. Gasquet has ascer- 
tained that Henry granted licences of continuance to as many as 
fifty-two of the smaller houses, refounding some of them “ in per- 
petuity.” He received considerable sums for these licences, 
taking from St. Mary's, Winchester, for example, which had 
an income of 179/. 7s. 2d., a fine of 333/. 6s. 8d., after seizing 
some of its richest possessions. It is certainly remarkable that 
several of the monasteries thus re-established had been gravely 
defamed by the royal visitors, and “in more than one case 
a superior incriminated by them was reappointed in the 
new foundation.” This, however, may be taken as illustrating 
the character of Henry’s proceedings, and does not, in our opinion, 
necessarily imply innocence. Before long all these re-established 
communities shared the fate of their fellows. With the excep- 
tion of the superiors who received pensions in accordance with 
the Act, all the inmates of the lesser houses, men and women 
alike, some of them sick and aged, and nearly all incapable of 
secular work, were turned out of their homes to shift as they 
could in a world of which they knew but little. The whole 
number of monks and nuns dispossessed at this time is 
estimated here at 2,000, which would fairly bear out Stowe’s 
calculation that “10,000 people, masters and servants, lost their 
livings.” Mr. Gasquet gives a spirited narrative of the re- 
sistance with which the canons of Hexham met the King’s Com- 
missioners, and is enabled to show from the Accounts of the 
Augmentation Office that Canon Raine was mistaken in assert- 
ing that the prior was hanged; he was probably a “Crown 
nominee,” and, at all events, alone received a pension when 
Hexham finally fell into the King’s hands. e affray at 
Hexham was soon followed by more serious manifestations of 
the bitterness with which the people at large regarded Henry's 
doings. In his account of the Lincolnshire rising Mr. Gasquet 
refers to manuscript authority—which he would have done 
well to quote—for proof that the Abbot of a was not 
present, as Mr. Froude implies, at the murder of the Bishop's 
chancellor, and he endeavours, though not with much success, 
to show that the monks took little active part in the in- 
surrection. His contention that Mr. Froude was not justified 
in saying that the Abbot of Barlings joined the rebels in full 
armour seems negatived by his own quotations, and we cannot 
allow much weight to the Abbot's deposition made when under 
examination. Immediately on the close of the Lincolnshire 
outbreak came the far more serious Pilgrimage of Grace. While 
the Lincolnshire people had been greatly stirred by the burden 
of taxation and the new Statute of Uses, it is evident that the 
grievances of the Northern counties were almost exclusively 
ecclesiastical. The main events of the rebellion are told from 
Aske’s relation. The Duke of Norfolk had a difficult part to 
play ; he was not strong enough to give battle with a certainty 
of victory; he was to be careful of the King’s honour and not 
concede too much, and he was to persuade the rebels to accept 
the royal pardon. He finally managed to lead them to believe, 
whether with the King’s sanction or not, that Henry would 
accede to their wishes generally. This Henry by no means in- 
tended to do; he refused to fulfil the promises made by the 
Duke at Doncaster, and the rebel leaders found that they had 
been tricked. It seems impossible to pronounce with any cer- 
tainty on the value of the charges brought against the Abbots of 
Jervaulx, Fountains, and Whalley of co-operation in the rising. 
All that can be said on their behalf is skilfully urged by Mr. 
Gasquet ; but here, too, we are called upon to accept state- 
ments made by men in their own defence when accused of a 
capital crime. The rebellion was punished with merciless severity. 
Martial law was executed throughout the disturbed districts, and 
Henry bade Norfolk and Sussex “ cause all the monks and canons 
that be in any wise faulty to be tied up without further delay 
or ceremony.” ‘ 

When order was restored, the work of suppression was again 
taken in hand. In virtue of an iniquitous clause in the Act of 
Succession, the King had authority to seize the possessions of a 
corporation on the attainder of its superior. Jervaulx and other 
Northern abbeys fell under this provision. In the story of the 
dissolution of Jervaulx we find Mr. Gasquet misrepresenting, no 
doubt accidentally, a passage in one of his authorities. He quotes 
a letter of Sir Arthur Darcy, printed by Wright, which speaks of 
the house (not “houses”) within the monastery gate, and “ one 
of the fairest churches that I have seen,” and s on to say :— 
“In fact, he was so delighted with the place that he suggested 
it would make a good stable for the royal stud of mares.” Now 

Darcy did not s st,as the reader would naturally suppose, 

that either the ‘an or the house should be turned into a 
stable; indeed, he said nothing at all about a stable. What 

he did say is that the Jervaulx breed of horses was the “ tried 

breed in the North,” and that the King would find at Jervaulx 

and the “ granges incident” the “ most best —_ for his studs 

of mares.” In fact, he suggested that the King’s brood mares 

should take the place of the Abbot's—a very different matter 


from that implied’ by Mr. Gasquet. The power to dissolve by 
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attainder was a terrible incentive to severity, and a pitiful tale is 
told of the Abbot of Woburn, who, after having maintained the 
pal supremacy, surrendered his convictions through fear of 
Teath, and was, nevertheless, hanged before the gate of his 
abbey. While the monk who was in orders might hope to gain 
a livelihood by clerical work, the dispossessed nuns had “no such 
ray of consolation,” and their position was, of course, for many 
reasons —F painful and dangerous. The friaries were not 
included in the Act for the dissolution of the lesser monasteries, 
and Henry was obliged to resort to various methods of pressure 
in order to induce the friars to execute a so-called voluntary sur- 
render of their houses. In this work his agents were assisted by 
the extreme poverty of most of these convents. The friars were 
dependent on alms, and “ one immediate result of the seizure 
of ecclesiastical property was to dry up the springs of charity 
for religious purposes.” Some noteworthy examples will be 
found of the way in which submissions were extorted by severe 
handling and by the imposition of grievous injunctions. Sub- 
mission was followed by the destruction of the house; and Dr. 
London reports how he defaced churches, and smashed in their 
painted windows. During 1538 the process of obtaining sur- 
renders by terror or persuasion went on briskly, and rumours 
revailed that a total destruction of the abbeys was near at hand. 

e monks began to anticipate the impending spoliation by grant- 
ing beneficial leases, and pledging or hiding their plate. Cromwell 
and his agents found it advisable to declare that there was no 
intention of a general suppression, and when a monastery was to 
be suppressed the Commissioners were careful to come upon it 
unexpectedly. A good idea of the methods employed to induce 
the monks to resign their houses and possessions may be gathered 
from the stories given here of the destruction of Roche Abbey, 
and the interview of Lord Audley’s agent with the Abbot of 
Athelney. These proceedings, which were wholly unauthorized 
by law, were covered by a retrospective clause in the later Act 
which gave the King all the monasteries thereafter dissolved, or 
resigned, or coming to him by attainder of treason. The last 
alternative was soon used as the means of completing the work 
of destruction. 

In his chapter on the Abbots of Glastonbury, Reading, and 
Colchester, Mr. Gasquet, possibly influenced by religious motives, 
attempts to prove that Whiting, Abbot of Glastonbury, suffered 
for denying the Royal supremacy, which he had Ts acknow- 
ledged on oath. The denial, he contends, was made in the Tower, 
“where the Abbot had come face to face with the bare duty 
imposed on him by conscience.” This, however, is in direct con- 
tradiction to his quotation from a contemporary manuscript, 
which states that the Abbot when in London “ purged himself 
of any offence” and “ satisfied his examiners.” Nor does the 
commonly received idea that the Abbot was condemned for 
“robbing of Glastonbury church ”—that is, for endeavouring to 
save some of the property under his charge from spoliation— 
rest on an unsupported assertion of Sir John Russell; it is cor- 
roborated by a letter written by Pollard the day after the 
execution. As regards the Abbots of Reading and Colchester, 
Mr. Gasquet has a somewhat stronger case, though witnesses 
deposed that the Abbot of Colchester had declared his strong 
sympathy with the Northern rebels. Historically, the question 
is of little importance ; for it is perfectly evident that all three 
were put to death simply because they would not surrender their 
monasteries to the destroyer. Many interesting particulars are 
given as to the extent, character, and distribution of the monastic 
spoils. The pensions promised to the dispossessed were, Mr. 
Gasquet finds, fairly paid during Henry's reign. Yet, as 
he points out, many of the religious who were turned out of 
their houses received no means of support. In the lesser 
monasteries, with few exceptions, only the superiors received 
pensions ; as a rule, none were granted to the friars, and none to 
the monks or nuns of the greater convents which refused to 
surrender voluntarily. Some of the ejected monks and friars 
obtained benefices ; many seem to have gone abroad or to Scot- 
land, and several cases are cited of nuns who, in one way or 
other, managed to keep up some kind of conventual life. Con- 
siderable numbers of religious, however, unable to bear the 
hardships and troubles to which they were exposed, “ died off in 
the first few years after their expulsion.” Mr. Gasquet ends 
his work with a calm and temperate estimate of some of the 
results of the Suppression. His volumes are well written and 
well arranged, and, while full of scholarly matter, are lively and 
readable. No point in our history has been more obscured by 
prejudice than the suppression of the monasteries, and it is a 

at gain to have the subject laid before us by an author who 

s devoted much diligent care to its investigation, and has 
— it with an evident desire to find out and state the 
truth. 


NOVELS.* 


HE difficulties of classical novels are so well known that it 
is unnecessary to say much about them. In the first place, 


* Masters of the World. By Mary A.M. Hoppus (Mrs. Alfred Marks). 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 1889. 

Schwartz. By D. Christie Murray. 2 vols. London: Macmillan. 1889. 

A Dreamer of Dreams. By the Author of “ Thoth.’ London and 


Edinburgh : Blackwood. 1889 
Red Hugh's tivity, By Standish O’Grady. 


London: Ward & 


it has been well, and more than once, observed that the modern 
man can never really project himself into the atmosphere of 
ancient thought and feeling so as to live with it. He can 
laboriously assimilate its records, he can familiarize himself as a 
matter of study with their smallest details; but he can never 
get over the great gulf fixed between ancient and modern history 
—the gulf which the communis sensus of all sensible men re- 
cognizes and which only a certain insensibility denies. In perhaps 
the single instance of Kingsley’s Hypatta, where the author 
audaciously tried to make ancients modern and not to leave them 
ancient, and where moreover he pitched his scene so late that the 
ancient period itself was wellnigh over, has the attempt been com- 
pletely successful. Otherwise the less learning people have had 
the better they have generally done ; and Major Whyte-Melville, 
for instance, penta a good deal better than the erudite 
Eberses and Dahns of our own time. But we may as well say 
at once that Mrs. Alfred Marks has achieved a very unusual 
amount of success. She has taken for subject the last years of 
the last Flavius, and she has ingeniously brought in, not indeed 
the turbot (at least we do not think so), but divers others of 
the half-mad, half-tyrannical pranks in which Domitian de- 
lighted, especially the renowned “ Supper of the Dead,” when 
half the great men of Rome had to sit through a funeral feast, 
every man expecting that it would be hisown. In a novel of 
this kind and — the contrast of Christianity and Paganism 
is expected, and the traditions as to Flavius Clemens and Domi- 
tilla give a sufficiently fair opportunity for it. It is connected, 
also according to precedent, with the love affairs of the perso 
who, we suppose, is the heroine—Calpurnia (the daughter of 
Lucius Piso, Domitian’s most distinguished and almost last 
victim)—with Aulus Atticus, a Christian convert. These, how- 
ever, are not the most interesting personages or the best managed. 
That description must be given to the group consisting of the 
scheming scoundrel, Publius Crassus, Piso’s cousin, his Greek 
slave and mistress Chione, and her handsome stupid Roman 
lover Clodianus, for whom the Empress Domitia (another ve’ 
well-drawn character) has an admiration, and who is won, half 
by Domitia’s wiles and half by a desire to revenge Chione, to 
take part in the final plot which freed the world from its “ lacera- 
tions.” Domitian himself is not ill handled. The difficulty with 
him lies of course in the fact that, as compared with his two pre- 
decessors in monstrosity, he is almost wholly contemptible and 
detestable. As he had (though probably not himself quite sane) 
nothing of the grandiose and terrible insanity of Caligula, and 
nothing of the “younker and prodigal” excuses of Nero, it says 
much for Mrs. Marks that she has contrived to present him as a 
possible human being actuated by, but not a mere incarnation of, 
the two basest of the passions, Envy and Fear. Domitia, as we 
have said, is very good, and is a better representative of that 
rather peculiar phase of womanhood, the Roman lady of Juvenal’s 
and Martial’s pages, than Fulvia—a minor character, whom Mrs. 
Marks seems to have more distinctly designed to play such a 
rt, and who, perhaps as a consequence, is rather overdrawn. 
Martial himself, who appears, is rather hardly treated. Of course 
he was an abominable flatterer, and equally of course his 
writings are not suited for the meridian of Miss Pinkerton’s 
Academy. But for all his flattery we do not think he was such a 
mere “ led t” as Mrs. Marks represents him. The stately 
Epicurean Piso is a little exaggerated in the other direction. But 
in the group above referred to there isno such exaggeration. The 
passion, half-base, half-sincere, of Crassus for Chione, the mixture 
of feelings (perhaps suggested by, though quite different from, 
those of Byron’s single really dramatic c ter, Myrrha) which 
makes the girl hate and despise her tyrant, and yet feel a sort of 
love for him, want but a little more power in the handling to 
have been very striking indeed, and are striking as it is. To those 
who care more for incident and description than for character, the 
book has also plenty to offer. Mrs. Marks is, indeed, something 
too lavish of erudition, and fate, or the metaphysical printer, has 
sometimes made her feet to stumble alittle. It certainly was not 
“Tityrus” in whose punishment in hell Lucretius saw a parable 
of the tortures of love. But this is not an important matter. 
What is important is, that Mrs. Marks has managed to combine 
her information very cleverly and well for the purpose of com- 
posing the set-pieces of description which always form one of the 
chief attractions of such books. The great games given nominally 
by Stella, but really by the Emperor, often as such things have 
been described (the description seems, indeed, to be almost obliga- 
tory on a writer of classical novels), have seldom been better done, 
and the passage where Domitian suddenly exhibits the circus at 
night to his company is very good. Another obligatory set-piece 
—the Coena in the house of Crassus—is also excellent, and it was 
a happy thought to wind it up by an adaptation of the story 
of the “ Ring given to Venus.” In touching on these and other 
rather risky points of classical manners, such, for instance, as 
the revels of the Floralia and the constitution of Crassus’s house- 
hold, Mrs. Marks seems to us to have hit, with the felicity which 
only comes of right feeling and good taste, the mean between 
pruderie béte and the kind of greasy tampering with “forbidden” 
subjects which is now so common, especially, we regret to say, 
among writers of her own sex. It is, perhaps, a slight blemish 
in the book that the characters of most interest are either not 
“ finished off” at all, or are finished off too soon. The deportation 
of your even nominal hero and heroine to “ short Gyarus” is an 
unsatisfactory termination, and the death of Domitian is too 
much public matter. As it is on Chione that the real character- 


| 
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and-romance interest of the book frests, Mrs. Marks might have 
done better to manipulate her termination differently. The best 
historical novels always observe the rule of ending, if it be pos- 
sible, with a catastrophe which concerns the fictitious rather than 
the historical personages. But we do not want to be hyper- 
critical, for the book is altogether better than usual. 

Mr. Christie Murray’s two volumes of short stories contain 
some work of merit. The opening one, which begins with a fair 
account of a hallucination @ la Nicolai, goes off into a story of 
the Ardennes and of animals. This last is a little too minute— 
after the manner of Dickens, when his manner had grown into a 
mannerism—but not to be by any means despised. The hero and 
namegiver is a dog, and any one acquainted with dogs will recog- 
nize that the devotion of the unhappy Schwartz to his human 
friend is lifelike. Whether his performance of the part of 
amoureux transi to a person of his own species, but of the other 
sex, is equally so, we cannot venture to say. We never saw 
such an instance; but it does not follow that Mr. Christie Murray 
has not, and that is the principal thing, especially as he tells 
his story well. This is followed by a rather clever tale (a little 
too much spun out) entitled “ Young Mr. Barter’s Repentance.” 
Here, again, there are strong reminiscences of Dickens; but the 
main point of the story lies in a region remote from Dickens's 
country. Mr. Philip Bommaney, one of those not rare persons 
who are wise for others and foolish for themselves, being on 
the point of bankruptcy, is tempted by the abrupt deposit, almost 
without leave asked, of a large sum of money for purposes of 
investment by an old friend. Mr. Christie Murray’s first quip for 
his readers is that the readers of course expect Mr. Bommaney 
to steal, or at least misapply, the money to his own uses; 
whereas it happens to be stolen, not dy, but from, him—how or 
by whom we shall not of course say. Then the story keeps a 
level course for some time with some not unamusing, but, as we 
have hinted already, perhaps unduly prolonged, » 
certain kind of “City” life. After which all comes right again 


(we shall again not say how), yet in such a fashion that the real | 


criminal is regarded by the public as, after all, a kind of injured 
innocent, and somebody else (a scoundrel enough in his way) as 
his tempter, which, in fact, as far as the original crime goes, he 
was not in the least. The story ends, too, with another oddity, 
in the shape of a pleasing anticipation of murder, or something 
like it, in the distance. The second volume contains two stories 
of country life, something in Mr. Hardy's fashion, but is less 
interesting. 

The very high praise which was given by some critics to Thoth 
made the author’s next romance necessarily a perilous venture ; 
yet we can say for ourselves that we opened A Dreamer of 
Dreams with no unreasonable standard of expectation. It is 
fair ; but it is not extraordinarily good. One point in its donnée 
—the acquisition by the hero of the “ art of dreaming,” that is to 
say, of directing and continuing his dreams as he likes, an idea 
also used by Colonel Higginson in The Monarch of Dreams— 
will probably be pronounced fantastic by many readers. As a 
matter of fact, however, this art is a possibility, though we never 
knew an instance in which it was dikes obtained or improved by 
Mr. Newman’s elaborate and decidedly dangerous schemes of 
craftily-qualified sleeping draughts. The author, however, pro- 
bably oe the real fact, since he admits that, even with this 
apparatus, the dreamer was never absolutely master of his 
dreams. In the historical case which we ourselves have in mind 
the power existed rather capriciously for some years, and then 
disappeared, whether to revive or not at any time we cannot say. 
The possessor inclined to think it a dubiously healthy, though 
decidedly agreeable, gift; but, perhaps because he did not play 
the tricks that Mr. Newman of Trinity did, he escaped quite 
such trying consequences. We always consider it in the case 
of such a book a crime to do more than faintly indicate the 
story, which is one of diablerie and dreaming wrapped up in an 
amiable but rather commonplace love tale. We think we should 
not personally fall in love with a young woman who, in order 
to try playing at sirens, upset us while an ay | by pulling a 

in across the river an singing sweetly further to Sie. 
tract tle attention of the oarsman’s necessarily averted eyes. 
But people’s good nature and their appreciation of practical 
jokes vary, and after all it is never safe to say how or with 
whom you would or would not fall in love. The inside story 
turns, besides the art of dreaming, on an inconvenient cousin 
who, having apparently left Newman heir to a fortune of two 
millions (there is nothing like doing the thing handsomely while 
you are about it), turns up again; on the sleeping draught 
above quoted, and on a certain “ Mr. Smith,” who is professedly 
not without reminiscences of Mephistopheles, and who owes 
something also, we think, to the “illustrious friend” of the 
Confessions of a Sinner, to the shadow-buyer of Chamisso, and 
perhaps to that very clever, though now half-forgotten, English 
imitation of Chamisso, the Little Gentleman in Black. Mr. Smith 
is not the equal of these personages. As to the “machining” 
of the story, we have chiefly to remark that the points of emergence 
and immergence, so to speak, of the dream and the reality are not 
managed with quite perfect art. 

We do not know whether Mr. Standish O'Grady will be more 
angry or pleased with us for classing his Red Hugh's Captivity 
among novels. From one point of view, suggested by his own 
preface, he ought to be pleased ; and, in fact, he speaks of the story 
as “a saga” and “a tale” pretty frequently. It must be admitted 
that the volume is not a novel, in that all its incidents are, if not 


tches of a | 


historic, at any rate documentary, and in that the characters do 
not speak in the first person. But it is dressed like a novel, it 
is titled like a novel, it professes to be a “ picture of social 
life” (which a novel is), and the author's intention is to pro- 
vide reading for people who, as he not unaptly says, do not 
find a ramble through books like Zreland Under the Tudors “a 
holiday” or “a pleasure trip.” To speak with the strictest 
critical accuracy, Red Hugh's Captivity (“Red Hugh” being 
Hugh Roe O'Donnell, the well-known Irish rebel of Elizabeth's 
later years) represents an historical novel of Scott’s, or rather of 
James's, type, with the merely novel part omitted—in other 
words, an historical framework designedly arranged in a pic- 
turesque and novelesque fashion, but with the private union 
and marriages, and talk about them, left out. Whether this tale 
will attract readers we really do not know. Attempts at cross- 
fertilization in literary kinds are rarely very fortunate; and we 
fear that, while historical students will rather unjustly (for he 
has taken immense pains with his subject) accuse Mr. O'Grady 
of over-frolicsomeness, the inveterate circulating library reader 
will complain that he does not frolic nearly enough. At the same 
time we regard his attempt with considerable good-will, if not 
with unmixed critical esteem. For he appears to be one of the 
infinitely few persons we have recently met who, while writing 
Irish history in any form, can dismiss from their minds any in- 
tention of proving either that the Irish rebels were always injured 
angels, or that the English governors were always impeccable 
statesmen, with never a base motive mingled with their states- 
manship. "Tis something; nay, ’tis much. 


TACLICS AND ORGANIZATION.* 


FPILIS appears to be a collection of letters and newspaper 
articles on some interesting military questions of the time. 
We are told in the preface :— 

In the present days when both armies and wars have ceased to be 
dynastic, and have everywhere, except in England, become national, it is 
becoming daily of increasing importance that the nature of modern war, 
the sacrifices it entails, and the principles on which it is conducted, should 
be brought prominently before the notice of the civilian public. 

And again :— 

A book with a purely military title is read only by purely military men, 
and it seemed, therefore, to the writer that the best way to get at the 
readers he wanted was through the columns of the daily press, which also 
forms a way of approach to the minds of the non-book-reading class of 
soldier, who, though he will shy at a book in a red cover, will wade com- 
fortably through a military leader in a newspaper whilst discussing his 
breakfast. 

In addition to the purely military title, the book has got a 
cover red enough to shy at. The preface is not, therefore, par- 
ticularly encouraging. On the one hand, the civilian and the 
non-bock-reading soldier may feel themselves somewhat warned 
off; and, on the other hand, the book-reading soldier might 
feel inclined to turn away from a dish professedly stale, and 
handed up, so to speak, from another table. It is a dish which 
would have been improved by a considerable amount of trimming, 
and by some reduction in the trimmings. But we find no word 
in the preface, and no sign whatever in the chapters, of any 
attempt having been made to revise any of the articles written 
for the moment only. The book as it stands is carelessly written 
and vilely edited. Its 587 pages abound in mistakes—printer’s 
errors and others—from beginning to end. We do not wish to 
be hard on Captain Maude, but cannot help saying that he isa little 
hard on his readers. In discussion he often wanders from the 
point. He is given to special — to jumping to a conclusion, 
and sometimes to sneering. Ilis remarks on the discipline of our 
own army and on the Aldershot umpires are founded on some 
sort of reasoning, but are one-sided and strained. He is at his 
best when describing what he has himself seen—as, for example, 
in the several chapters on the German army. Every now and 
then he makes good points. In spite of many faults, the book is 
sure to be read roel by many Englishmen who take an interest 
in army matters, and by some Continental officers anxious to see 
what the English officer has to say. 

In the book are twenty-eight chapters. The first three, headed 
respectively “England’s Danger,” “Cost of Conscription,” and 
“ Imperial Insurance,” treat of politics and strategy as well as of 
tactics and organization. They are followed by “The Next 
Franco-German War.” Then come fifteen or sixteen chapters on 
the German, Austrian, and Russian cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
and on their tactics and equipment. Here and there (not alto- 
gether at random) come in several essays on cognate subjects ; 
these are “Cavalry in War,” “ Long-distance Rides,” “Cavalry v. 
Infantry,” “ Losses in Battle,” “Training of Officers,” “Secret of 
Success in War,” and others. The chapters are not numbered. 
There are five or six footnotes in the whole book. Two or three 
of them make reference in support of the text. In the table of 
contents the figures which ought to show the pages on which 
“pi land’s Danger” and “The Cost of Conscription” may be 
found are (happy omen !) wrong ; and 5 ange to prevent the 
error being perpetuated to the end of the chapters) “ Imperial 
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Insurance” is omitted—with amazing improvidence—altogether 
from the table; thus the printer makes matters straight for “ The 
Next Franco-German War.” There is nothing to show directly, 
and very little indirectly, when, or where, any particular article 
appeared in a newspaper. The result is an uncomfortable feeling 
that we are not being brought sufficiently up to date. Though 
the writer's ideas of the general want of discipline in the British 
army must be derived chiefly from his own regimental experience, 
we find no mention of the Royal Engineers as a corps. On five 
several topics of great and immediate interest—namely (1) The 
infantry attack formation, as lately practised at Aldershot ; C 
Cyclist-infantry ; (3) The Slade-Wallace equipment; (4) The 
new experimental magazine rifle, with the especial point of a suit- 
able powder for its cartridge ; and (5) The Maxim gun, he is alto- 
gether silent. There is no index. 

Considering all that was said pro and con only a few months 

by the great ones entitled to speak with authority, the 
» on “ England’s Danger” and “ Imperial Insurance” seem 
rather superfluous. They constitute part of the trimmings of which 
we were thinking just now. It would have been wiser to let the 
non-book-reading man into the “ boot-to-boot ” charges and general 
din of battle without making him fight his way through the first 
three or four chapters. Still “ England’s Danger” has its uses. 
We find in it such a tremendous buck-jump to a conclusion that 
we must give it, partly for its own sake, and partly as a specimen 
of the manner of reasoning and style of writing to be found 
throughout the book. On page 7 we read :— 

The question how it [the French fleet] managed to pass Gibraltar in 
the night without being signalled has as yet remained unanswered ; but, if 
it did nothing else, it showed once and for all how very easy it would be 
for France to obtain a crushing superiority in the Channel. 


(By “ without being signalled” is probably meant without being 
observed—really two very different things.) 

It need hardly be said that it requires no sleight of hand for a 
ship, nor for several ships in company, to steam, or sail with a 
fair wind, past the Rock and out of the Gut between sunset and 
sunrise without being observed. Our own ships repeatedly pass 
Gibraltar during a summer night without being able to make 
their number. But supposing the French fleet to have eluded 
the very sharpest look-out, how can that prove, or even be sup- 

to prove, “ once and for all,” how very easy it would be for 
the French to obtain a crushing superiority in the Channel? 
The name of Captain Maude’s brother-officer, who compiled 
the excellent work on Modern Tactics, referred to in this first 
chapter, was Colonel Robert Home, not Hume, as on page 9, 
where it is spelt as it is pronounced, but not as it is written. 

In the chapter on “ Imperial Insurance” we have to notice a slip 
which is chiefly curious in having, like the French ships, escaped 
the eyes of all concerned. Iere, at all events, the look-out was 
not very sharp. On p. 28 we find :— 

The annual value of out [? our] ocean-borne trade already exceeds 


slightly 1,000 million pounds a year. One halfpenny in the pound on that 
enormous sum would give about five millions a year to begin on. 


Then, evidently referring to the sentences we have just quoted, 
we see on p. 30 :— 

That the charge of one-half per cent. approximately, which we mention 
above, would handicap our trade, is not to be thought of. 


We may say, by the way, that it seems to us to be one of the 
chief points to be thought of ; but as that is not our point at pre- 
sent we leave it alone. Taking the two quotations together, 
either a halfpenny in the pound on 1,000 millions sterling is about 
5 millions (really of course about 2 millions), or a half per cent. 
is the same thing as one halfpenny inthe pound. Of course when 
we get to 30 we find out that one halfpenny in the pound is 
printed by mistake on page 28 for a half percent. Careless editing 
in the matter of figures is especially troublesome. 

In the chapter on “ Lessons from the Austrian Cavalry” we 
find it suggested that there is not much to choose between the 
relative effects of breech-loading and muzzle-loading rifle fire. 
This is an extraordinary idea for a reformer, and seems to be all 
the more so because in several other places Captain Maude recog- 
nizes, and, indeed, argues upon, the acknowl superiority of 
the breech-loader. We quote from p. 100:— 

We wish to ask, once for all, of what possible consequence it can be to 
either horse or rider whether the bullet that stops him came from a breach- 
(sic) or a muzzle-loader? The weight, striking Mone and number of 
bullets that have to be encountered in any given interval of time are the 
factors that signify, except in so far as increased rapidity of fire diminishes 
accuracy ; the question of the weapon itself is immaterial. 


This is a nightmare of a poe The main argument has for 
an advanced aed a misleading question, and for rear-guard a 
piece of bad printing. The last sentences ought, we think, to 
stand thus:—“The weight, striking velocity, and number of 
bullets ” “are the factors that signify. Except in 
so far as increased rapidity of firing diminishes accuracy, the 
question of the weapon itself is immaterial.” The answer to the 
misleading question is as follows. It cannot, of course, make 
any difference to a man whether he meets his soldier’s death by 
a bullet from a breech-loader or by a bullet from a muzzle- 
loader. But the rate of breech-loading fire is five or six times 
as rapid as that of muzzle-loading fire; and, other things being 
equal, the chances of any man being hit in action vary—ve 


nearly indeed—with the rate of fire to which he is exposed. 
This, of course, Captain Maude knows — well. What then 
can be said of his line of argument ? He 


argues that the question 


of the weapon itself is immaterial, because it is the number of 
bullets that have to be encountered in any given interval of time 
which is one (among others) of the factors that signify! We will 
only say that the passage affords a good example of stating your 
reason, and demolishing it, in the same breath, by your own 
reasoning. 

At page 200, in the chapter on the “ Tactics of Field Artillery,” 
we do not think that Captain Maude is quite sound in what he says 
about Horse and Field Artillery. In order to lay all the stress he can 
on the point of superior mobility, he sweeps away from the field 
the acknowledged superiority of heavier metal. ‘This is what he 
says :-— 

At present the shrapnel of the former (Field) contains about 20 per 
cent. more bullets than that of the latter (Horse), Will that exercise a 
a decisive effect ? So very much the greater proportion of the bullets of 
shells of whatever calibre find their way to the ground, that if the horse- 
gunners aim equally straight and burst their shells equally well—and there 
is no inherent reason in the nature of things why they should not—it 
would seem that gun for gun they have an equal chance of holding their 
own. 

Captain Maude, we ought to say, is here writing of horse and 
field artillery generally, German, English, or other. We venture 
to think that there are very strong reasons connected with some 
forces inherent in nature which are not here taken sufficiently 
into account. If, however, a heavy gun can produce no ter 
effect than a lighter one, why not have all artillery light (or Horse) ? 
Only let us be very careful what we are doing. 

At p. 211, in the same chapter, we rot ey following :— 

They (the Germans) had no shrapnell [sic] at all for field-guns (in 
187c); but now they possess one with a fuze that can be regulated to ten 
yards of range—more than can be said for our own. 


This seems to us to be rather a loose statement, and one apt to 
mislead the ordinary reader, and sure to be unsatisfying to the 

unner. The non-expert might read it, and go away with the 
idea that, by means of a most superior fuze, the German shell 
could be made to burst regularly within ten yards of the object 
all up the range. This is indeed more than can be said for our 
own—or any other—gun, and it can hardly be what Captain Maude 
means. To the gunner, on the other hand, the statement, un- 
accompanied as it is by any explanation of the details of the 
German fuze, is almost, if not altogether, without meaning. We 
are not in possession of the details of the German fuze, but in all 
the fuzes with which we are acquainted the graduations on the 
fuze are at equal intervals; but, since the velocity of the pro- 
jectile decreases and the time of flight between each range conse- 
quently increases, each (equal) graduation represents a less 
number of yards as the shell becomes more distant from the 
muzzle—e.g. our latest time-fuze, “ Armstrong’s metal time and 
concussion,” used with the new 12-pounder field-gun, is graduated 
in such a way that each graduation means— 


at 500 yards a difference of 25 yards 


at 1,000 ” ” 20 » 
at 2,000 ” ” 17 » 
at 3,000 ” ” I4 ” 


Moreover, there is—in all our fuzes, at any rate—such a thing as 
“average error.” This is caused by the difficulty of getting a 
very small quantity of fuze composition to burn with precise 
regularity ; and, of course, the greater the velocity of the shell, 
the —— the effect of any want of precision in the burning of 
the fuze. The difficulty of the problem is thus further compli- 
cated by each improvement in the field-guh giving increased 
muzzle-velocity. The muzzle-velocity of our 12-pounder field-gun 
is 1,710 f.s. e “remaining velocities,” as they are called, are 
also, comparatively, very high. The difficulty of the “average 
error” is, therefore, very great. The experiments carried on 
at Okehampton during the past summer show the “average 
error” of our 12-pounder field-gun to be, at all ranges, somewhere 
about 35 yards each way. Now, if in singing the praises of this 
English gun and fuze, we were to be altogether silent about 
“average error,” and say merely that the time-fuze was regulated 
to 14 yards of range, we should mislead the non-expert, and 
convey hardly any meaning to the expert. And this, we say, is 
what Captain Maude does in the few words quoted above about 
the German gun and fuze. It may seem that the few and rather 
offhand words are not worth much powder and shot ; but as this 
time Captain Maude entrenches himself on fact, and not on 
opinion, we can hardly help sending a shell in his direction. For 
the honour of our own 12-pounder, and in spite of “ average error,” 
we hope it will burst just im front of his position. 

The chapteron “ The Attack Formation for Infantry” will be read 
with interest by many officers. It appears to have been written 
in 1886. Captain Maude here reproduces the picture of the assault 
of a position as drawn by the leading German authorities. The 
enemy is in a position of his own choosing on a suitable ridge. 
There is no continuous obstacle in front, and a fair field of fire up 
to about 2,000 yards, at which distance a corresponding ridge: 
hides the movements of the troops about to attack. The reader 
is taken by Captain Maude through the stages of the attack. 
The remarks about covering the guns on the flanks are excellent. 
The position is, of course, captured. The picture is altogether 
well drawn. Comparison is then made, not in our favour, between 
the methods as laid down for the German and our infantry attack. 
No doubt there is much to be learned from the Germans, but, 
Captain Maude is too anxious to drive home he lesson. His 
criticisms are strained, and sometimes wander away into side 
issues ; thus they lose force, and spoil the lesson. He overrates— 
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in this chapter, at all events—the power of a captain, whether 
German or English, to exercise personal control over his company 
when actually engaged in the firing line. There is very little 
about section commanders, and the discussion is a up to 
date. Our infantry attack, as practised lately at Aldershot, is a 

deal more like the German formation than the method here 
good with, and comparatively criticized. At p. 252 there is an 
instructive footnote about the Turkish bayonet. 

At p. 486 there are some capital remarks, cutting and to the 

int, about the vital importance of being able to make proper 
use of your sword. We entirely agree that every one who carries 
a sword or revolver, or both, should be skilled in their use. We 

further, and think that every bluejacket and soldier who carries 
a rifle or carbine should be able to make the most, or at all events 
much, of his weapon at quite short ranges. Soldier and seaman 
might be regularly trained to take a quick or sporting shot at the 
of a man fifty or sixty yards off without aligning the 
ights. If only 50 per cent. of our men got into the knack of 
hitting the figure, say, twice out of thrice, the gain, positive and 
moral, would amply repay all concerned for the time and trouble 
bestowed upon the practice. Our soldiers and seamen, perha 
more than those of any other country, have to take part in the 
closer and more broken kinds of combat. It must be better to 
train men to do the best that can be done than to leave them, as 
the saying is, to do the best they can. 

The spirit of comparison is well maintained throughout the 
essays. Our military system is compared, much to our disad- 
vantage, with the German. The impression is left that for some 
reason or other the Germans, as a nation, are much more in 
earnest than we are; they soldier as if their very lives depended 
on it; while we, feeling rightly or wrongly tolerably secure, take 
things much easier. We fons had to criticize some points in the 
manner of making the comparison, but think the impression 
created by it is just and true. The difference between the 
Germans and ourselves in respect of military system and in- 
stitutions may be likened to the difference between professionals 
and amateurs. With much eagerness Captain Maude insists 
that at the present moment the best of the bowling is on the 
professional side, and we have no doubt that, so far as European 
warfare is concerned, he is perfectly right. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF JAPAN.* 


i are two main forms of Japanese art, the classical and 
the natural. The former is merely imitative of medieval 
Chinese art ; and, though it has its excellencies, lacks spirit, sin- 
cerity, and originality. Grotesque rather than terrible demons, 
smug-faced saints and conventional seas, dragons, and cloudy 
darknesses, awake a sectarian enthusiasm, but no admiration of a 
truly critical character. Even the bird and flower pictures, 
fluent as they are, show dexterity rather than power. And of 
the “kakemono,” in which subjects of this kind are treated, most 
are copies, several times removed, of the originals; while of none 
that have been brought to Europe, so far as we know, has any 
history been forthcoming to attest their genuineness. The natural 
or “ drifting-world ” (ukzyo) school, on the other hand, can boast 
of considerable versatility and no little originality. But, when 
M. Bing tells us that the Japanese artist takes Nature for his 
“sole and revered guide,” whose “ precepts form the inexhaustible 
source of his inspiration,” and to whom “he surrenders himself 
with a frank fervour, which expresses itself in all his works and 
invests them with a touching sincerity,” he uses the language, 
not of a critic, but of a partisan. With all the wealth and 
beauty of Nature before him, the Japanese artist, in fact, 
attends only to her more trivial revelations. To whole provinces 
of natural beauty he is utterly blind, and his landscapes are often 
little more than clever diagrams, without skies, clouds, distance, 
lights, or shadows, or any of the variegated play of light and 
shade that gives reality and life to foliage. Even object-shadows 
he eschews without Peter Schlemihl’s excuse. He has no love 
or reverence for humanity ; human beauty he hardly attempts to 
render, and he delineates the passions with a ue exaggera- 
tion that Europeans often take for caricature, but which is merely 
conventionalism born of carelessness and ignorance. 

Within well-defined limits, however, the charm of Japanese 
art is real. Simple forms of life it can adequately deal with ; 
with more complicated subjects it fails, as shown by the extra- 
ordinarily inappreciative renderings of quadrupedal life and of 
the human face and figure characteristic of Japanese drawin 
and paintings. But the artist of old J = possessed a wonderful 
mastery of simple colour and colour harmonies, a marvellous 
faculty for pleasing surprises, and a truly surprising breadth and 
truth in composition, together with a keen perception of the 
typical aspects of the life around him. The sketches of the school 
at the head of which stands Hokusai, a man of real genius, in 
Particular afford a singularly spirited and faithful panorama of 
old Japanese society, which for all time to come will preserve the 
Picturesqueness of a world that has passed away for ever. 

To the justice of the above remarks M. Bing’s volume bears 
sufficient witness, though M. Bing himself would doubtless resent 
them. The full-page illustrations, with the exception of one or 


two of Hiroshige’s scenes from the story of the Forty-seven Ronin 
—especially the winter night scene marked I{I—show no 
pictorial merits other than such as are incident to the dexterous 
pte of colour. But the scheme of colour is usually 
simple, and even the rudest peoples rarely err in their treatment 
of colour. We can find no charm in such a figure as that of the 
woman depicted in the kakemono of an eighteenth-century artist 
of the riv of Moronobu. The face is one of conventional in- 
sipidity, the folds of the drapery have no roundness, and the 
design utterly disdains to follow their curves. Yet we are told 
“it is hardly necessary to set out the masterly qualities which 
characterize this painting.” It displays, in fact, nearly all the 
faults which Motoéri, the great Shinto revivalist of the last cen- 
tury, and probably the ablest writer and critic Japan has pro- 
duced, found with the art of his day. His sympathies were with 
the realists. And it is the woodcuts, illustrative of nature and 
real life, profusely scattered over these pages, that give them 
their chief value. In most of these sketches one sees at a glance 
the touch and spirit of Hokusai. Like his brethren, Hokusai 
never went through any real apprenticeship to art; he learned 
to write his sketches by copying from the flat as they did, 
and if he ever resorted to nature it was mainly by using as 
models the few natural objects tradition had consecrated for 
such a purpose. But the life around him he did observe, and re- 
joiced in the study of its phases. The Oriental expresses himself 
rather by bodily gesture than by facial play. And it is truth of 
gesture and naturalness of composition that give Hokusai’s sketches 
their peculiar power, a power not to be fairly appreciated without 
some personal knowledge of the folk of old Japan. Amidst the 
wealth of instances contained in this volume only one can be 
here mentioned. It is on page 44. A little Daimio of four or five 
insists upon going in one direction, while his two nurses want 
him to go in another. The faces are ogy | insipid, but the- 
story is admirably told in the attitudes of the three figures—the 
wilfulness of the young lord with his hakama (silk trousers) and 
girded sword, the deferent expostulation of one of his attendants, 
the somewhat firmer yet still respectful demeanour of the other. 
Whatever may have been the shortcomings of the artist of old 
Japan the craftsman deserves unstinted praise, especially the 
worker in metals. Ilis designs were made for him, but his 
execution, which combined spirit with the most delicate finish, | 
rivals that of the best French craftsmen of the eighteenth 
century. The sword-guards (tsuba), that are now being eagerly 
bought up by connoisseurs, are among the loveliest creations 
of human skill, intelligence, and patience the world has seen. 
M. Bing gives some examples, but of comparatively mediocre 
execution. Ife can show much better ones in the Rue de 
Provence. Of the textile designs reproduced in this volume not 
very much can be said. Japanese textile decoration, as a rule, 
is inferior to that of the nearer East. As decorative artists, 
indeed, the Japanese hardly merit the eulogies showered on 
them. But into this subject we cannot here enter. 

M. Gillot, who is responsible for the illustrations of which 
M. Bing has been so lavish, merits the highest praise as an intelli- 
gent and conscientious interpreter of his originals. Mr. Huish, 
too, has done his work as translator—for that, we ee ys is 
what is meant by his editorship—with a care that should earn 
the gratitude of those whose thought he has so well rendered— 
no easy task, for French art-critics, such as MM. Gonse, Duret, 
and Champier, who are the principal contributors to this volume, 
have a language of their own. In fact, to the collectionneur this. 
par is indispensable ; its tone of exaggerated eulogy will 

no fault in his eyes, and is not, indeed, without its value as a 
mark of one of the many “ zstheticisms” of the day. 


MICROSCOPIC MINERALOGY.* 


INERALOGY has been called the father of geology. But 

children are not always dutiful, and there have been times 
when geologists have failed to honour their parent. In early 
days, indeed, the obligation was not forgotten. Macculloch in 
Scotland and De la Beche in England, not to name others, were 
careful observers and accurate students of the mineral structure 
of rocks, and accomplished all that was possible with the means 
of observation at their command. Such works as the Description 
of the Western Islands of Scotland and the Geology of Cornwall 
and Devon even now retain a high value, and are models of 
careful work. Papers, also, on minerals and rocks were frequent 
in the earlier volumes of the publications of the Geological 
Society of London. But in no longtime the novel fascination 
of altrontology and stratigraphical geology lured — many 
students from the old paths, and between the P 1824 and 
1858 the Journal of the Geological Society of m contains 
but few papers indicative of a respect for mineralogy. Various 
causes combined to diminish the influence of that science. The 
parent, as is often the case in domestic estrangements, was not 
wholly free from blame ; for some of the teaching of Werner in 
Germany and his disciple Jamieson in Scotland was not likely 
to secure the respect of geologists. In part, also, it was the result 
of accident. The successor of De la Beche in the director- 
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neralship of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, though 
eservedly distinguished in some branches of the subject, was 

not well qualified either by education or by natural bent for the 
exact waly of rocks. Thus petrography or petrology, as it has 
been variously called of late years, though the terms are not 
really synonymous, became unfashionable in official circles, and a 
generation arose whose knowledge of the structure and relation- 
ships of the non-fossiliferous rocks was just enough, as some 
sarcastic critics have since remarked, to enable them to make 
maps—and mistakes. 

But about thirty years ago signs of a reaction began to appear. 
New methods of research were devised, and attempts made to 
apply the microscope to the study of minerals and rocks. This, 
indeed, in itself was no novelty. In the previous century a 
French savant, Cordier, followed by others, had endeavoured to 
determine more accurately the smaller constituents of a rock 
mass by crushing it up, and examining the powder under the 
microscope. Some useful results were thus obtained, but, on 
the whole, the success, as might be expected, was only moderate. 
Some progress also was made—though not very great—by study- 
ing tlie polished surfaces of rock specimens with the microscope. 
But it was not till the idea of examining transparent sections 
had occurred, and the mechanical difficulties in preparing them 
had been surmounted, that a new start was made in petrology. 
The honour of initiating this movement belongs mainly to Dr. 
Clifton Sorby, whose classic paper on the microscopic structure of 
erystals, read to the Geological Society in 1858, indicated that, 
to the geologist, the microscope might become an instrument of 
research almost as important as the spectroscope to the chemist. 
For a while, however, Sorby found but few followers in this 
country. Allport, the late David Forbes, and J. A. Phillips, were 
his chief, almost his only, disciples, but during the last fifteen 
years the number has rapidly increased ; indeed, the last two 
occupants of the Presidential chair of the Geological Society are 
devoted to the study of the microscopic structure of rocks, and 
as both happen to be teachers, have communicated their enthu- 
siasm to many of the younger generation of geologists. 

But the new mode of investigation quickly found favour among 
German geologists, and their contributions to the exact knowledge 
of the microscopic structure of rocks and minerals are of the 
highest value. No other country may so justly claim to be the 
home of petrography as distinguished from petrology—that is, of 
the precise identification and accurate description of rock con- 
stituents and structures, as distinguished from the inductive 
treatment of the results obtained, and the application of them to 
the problems presented by field geology. 

Among these enthusiastic workers and teachers in Germany 
none is more distinguished than Professor Rosenbusch. In 1873 
he published a volume entitled Mikreskopische Physiographie der 
petrographisch wichtigen Mineralien, which was followed in 1877 
by another, Mikroscopische Physiographie der massigen Gesteine. 
Of these volumes the former has been universally regarded as a 
contribution to science of the highest value. The latter, though 
always valued for the remarkable erudition and research which 
it exhibits on every page, has not met with such general accept- 
ance among geologists, since the principles of classification on 
which it rested were considered to be defective. Both volumes 
have been recently republished, the latter after very considerable 
improvements. ‘The book before us is a translation, with certain 
abridgments, of the former, that relating to mineralogy, which 
was published in 1885. 

This work commences by describing briefly the method adopted 
in the preparation of materials for study. These may be either 
fragmental, like sands, clays, or volcanic dust ; or portions of a 
solid body, such as a granite, a slate, or a limestone. The latter, 
as the more novel method of research, alone calls for a brief de- 
scription. <A suitable chip from a piece of rock or a slice cut off 
with a lapidary’s wheel has its thickness reduced by grinding in 
a specially-constructed machine, till it is about as thick as a 
sheet of notepaper. Then, after careful preparation, it is mounted 
upon a slip of glass for examination. Thus most of its consti- 
tuents become translucent, if not transparent. By combining 
a polarizing apparatus with the microscope an observer can now 
investigate the optical characters of a mineral, and is thus enabled 
greatly to limit the field of his inquiry, even if he fail to identify 
its su -. This method of examination also discloses the form 
of small minerals included in rock masses, and, what is often of 
even more importance, their internal structure—such as the 
number and direction of the surfaces of imperfect cohesion, or 
cleavage-planes, as they are technically called. The latter are in 
close relation with the molecular structure of a crystal, and thus 
are important aids to the determination of a mineral. 

As the optical properties of minerals are of primary importance; 
a considerable section of Professor Rosenbusch’s work is devoted 
to a description of the methods by which they are investigated. 
In colloid bodies—such as glass, or in a crystalline substance of 
the first or cubic system—such as the diamond, it is found that 
the ether is equally elastic in every direction. Exceptions to the 
rule indeed occur, but they can be explained as the result of 
strains or other causes. In such bodies light only undergoes 
single refraction and is not polarized. But in all other crystals 
the light, unless it pass Sone them in certain definite directions, 
finds the ether of unequal elasticity in a plane at right angles to 
the line of transmission. It is thus divided into two rays, and 
each of these is polarized, In the investigation of crystals there 


are two methods of employing polarized light—the one by usi 
a pencil which consists of parallel rays, the other a pencil of 
convergent rays. The former is the more general method: the 
apparatus required can be readily affixed to an ordinary micro- 
scope, and it often suffices for the purposes of the petrologist ; 
but for the complete investigation of a mineral—that is, for exact 
trography—the latter method is essential, and a special apparatus 
1as to be employed. These processes and their results are care. 
fully and clearly explained, together with certain allied phenomena 
—such as the changes in the tints of minerals when examined } 
light transmitted through them in different directions. This 
peculiarity, which can sometimes be seen with ordinary light, is 
exhibited yet more perfectly when the light is polarized, and it js 
studied by changing the plane of polarization—that is to say, 
the direction of the vibrations of the light in regard to the position 
of the constituent molecules of the crystal. 


Of late years another method of investigation, which is real] 
in close relation to the former one, has been extensively and 
rapidly developed. The rock slice is treated with various re- 
agents, and the effect on its constituents is examined under the 
microscope. Thus a qualitative chemical analysis becomes pos- 
sible, and minerals may be distinguished which for some reason 
or other cannot be precisely determined by optical characters 
alone. Important refinements have also been introduced into the 
investigation of rocks by ordinary chemical analysis. Formerly, 
valuable as were the results of a bulk analysis—that is, the deter- 
mination of the compesition of a fragment of rock—they 
sented a difficulty which, in mathematical language, would be 
thus described—that the number of unknown quantities exceeded 
that of the equations obtained. To give a homely illustration, a 
chemist might determine the composition of a pudding, but he 
would probably be unable to say whether currants or raisins had 
been used in the making. But it has now been found that by the 
use of an electro-magnet certain minerals can be separated from 
the powder of a rock. Further, as minerals differ in specific 
gravity, it is often possible by the use of fluids, also differing in 
specific gravity, to separate successively the various constituents— 
because those which are heavier than the solution employed sink, 
while those lighter float. By this method of separation the in- 
vestigator can obtain sufficient quantities of each mineral con- 
stituent for quantitative analysis, and is thus provided with 
another mode of precise investigation, 

The explanation of the above processes occupies about one-third 
of this work, and the remainder is devoted to a description of the 
minerals which enter into the composition of rock masses. On 
the details of this part space does not permit us to enlarge; it 
may suffice to say that the minerals are grouped according to their 
crystalline system, and that it is full of exact information, which 
cannot fail to be of the highest value to all students. The first 
edition of the work was illustrated by ten plates (containing sixty 
figures) of the microscopic aspect of minerals, executed in chromo- 
lithography. For these, in the second edition, twenty-six plates, con- 
taining one hundred and fifty-six figures, which are reproductions 
of microphotographs, have been substituted. The larger number 
and increased precision of representation is a gain, but probably 
the beginner will find the task of identification more difficult than 
it was with the coloured figures. 


Mr. Iddings has earned the gratitude of all American and 
British students. Many of them possess a certain knowledge of 
the German language, but the number 6f those to whom it is as 
familiar as their own is probably not very large. The burden which 
the rapid development of scientific literature and its diversity 
of tongues lays upon students is already grievous, and whoever 
lightens it, by undertaking the rather thankless labour of a trans- 
lator, confers a boon on suffering humanity. If in the next gene- 
ration science grows as rapidly as in the last one, its votaries must 
either agree upon a universal language for its literature or must 
adopt some species of Volapiik. 

Professor Rosenbusch’s work has been somewhat condensed, on 
the principles laid down by Mr. Iddings in the following para- 
graph of his preface :— 

In abridging the book I have endeavored to retain all that appeared to 
be essential to a fair, general comprehension of the subject, omitting what 
seemed to be refinements beyond the need of the average student, and for 
which the advanced student is referred to the original work. ‘Thus most of the 
historical portions have been omitted, as well as the elaborate treatment of 
the optical anomalies of certain minerals, and many notes on European 
ener while a number of notes on American occurences have been 
inserted. 


For the purpose of the ordinary student most of the above 
changes Ps advantages, but we are not fully satisfied as to the 
result of the last named one—at any rate so far as concerns resi- 
dents in the British Isles. To them Europe is far more accessible 
than America, so that for collecting purposes localities in the one 
are more important than in the other. Great Britain itself 
appears to have been almost suppressed ; perhaps the American 

rotective system has been extended into mineralogy. The book 
indirectly would lead us to conclude that, except perhaps in 
Cornwall, Great Britain possessed no minerals of interest. _!¥@ 
are not even told that nosean and nepheline occur at the W olf 
Rock. An exhaustive list of references to literature given in the 
German edition has also been suppressed. This we think an 
unfortunate abbreviation. No task is or 

ter waste of time, than hunting up “the literature of a su 

eet” If, then, any one has made himself a public benefactor by 
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plishing the results of his weary labours in this respect, these 
jn mercy to students should be rendered as accessible as possible. 
But Mr. Iddings has performed a very useful task so well that it 
seems ungrateful to use a microscope in looking for faults. 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 
R. WINGFIELD begins the story of his wanderings with 


Cruise. Major Parry may not have (who has ¥) the brilliant wit 
of the author of Eothen, but he has in a high degree the gentle- 
manly and educated instincts of Mr. Curzon, Lord Lindsay, and 
r Eliot Warburton. He writes good English, to begin with ; 

e does not appear to think that a man shows his originality by 
uttering paradoxes, or his wit by aping the gestures of a low 
comedian. He possesses, too, the old-fashioned love of country 
which never swells into bombast or sinks into chauvinism. He 
has a genuine love of the sea. “'There is,” he says, “a charm in 
yachting, which, once experienced, never dies. Given a well-found 


an account of his passage out of the Indian Ocean into the 
China Seas. The style of writing is lively and smart. He tells 
us that the unsightly sea-snakes are “ not so ugly as the hideous 
sharks that roll lazily over and over in our wake, showing a 
horrible slit mouth—ideal post-office for libels—and pale under- 


yacht of Cowes build, and leisure fora four or five months’ cruise 
in pleasant company, together with a certain other condition 
which shall be nameless, and the pastime of yachting will 
assuredly be found to have few equals.” = 

In his short and modest preface Major Parry says that it would 


side, following patiently, persistently, like implacable marine 


Selwyns, with scaffold Jack-Ketch proclivities and abnormally | 
Newgate-Calendar instincts, in the hope that some one | 
Mr. Wingfield has true observations on the | 


develo 
will fall overboard.” 


be idle to pretend that anything new is to be found in these 
sketches. “The most I can hope for,” he says, “ is that they may 
recall happy days to those whose lives are now spent in harness, 
and whose time and increasing responsibilities no longer allow 


sights and scenes and people of China and Japan. Chinese towns leisure for foreign travel.” It is true that little novelty is to be 


are overcrowded, the ple are rude and offensive in their 
manners, and occasionally throw stones. “The peasants in the 


expected in descriptions of Algeria, Sicily, the Ionian Islands, 
Greece, and the Crimea. But the author has the power of 


villages are, on the contrary, cheery, and goodnatured, more given | clothing these dry bones with flesh. Like other travellers, he 


to smiles than to frowns.” The descriptions of Chinese punish- 
ments and executions in these pages are somewhat too ghastly. 
The journey to the Great Wall is fatiguing and disagreeable, and 
the Great Wall itself hardly worth looking at :— 

By and by we reached the Pantaling Gate, a double gateway with no 
doors, half choked with heaps of rubbish. The principal gate, this, of the 
Great Wall of China; beyond the Mongolian desert. I scrambled over 
the rubbish and loose bricks to the top of the Gate, with a numbing sense 
of disappointment. This, the much-vaunted Wall! I remember hazily 
having been told in childhood that it was one of the wonders of the world ; 
that it was constructed of marble blocks, and was so thick, that ever so 
many chariots could race abreast along the top. He who invented such a 
oy wes a near relation of Ananias. It is not more than eight feet wide 
at the summit, with an absurd parapet at either side, which looks as if a 
jetty builder had erected it. Modern cannon would 
jnto space in no time. 

But, Mr. Wingfield says, “after all the Great Wall is a wonder 
asa monument of human patience.” “ This barrier, fashioned b 
human hands with indefatigable patience, winds steadily, regard- 
less of obstacles, along thousands and thousands of miles of 
silence, with square watch-towers at distances ; along tops, across 
bluffs, up perpendicular cliffs, down chasms. Nothing checked 
the indomitable perseverance of those builders; no peril stayed, 
no danger daunted them. Yes, it is a wonderful piece of work, 
and one surveyed its serpentine line impalpably fading into dis- 
tance with awe born of respect.” 

Mr. Wingfield is eloquent in his way on the decadence of 
Japanese art, and tells a story of the “wife of a Minister of 
State, a highly-cultured patrician, whom he saw composedl 
working at a British slipper, on the instep of which was a fox’s 
head, flanked by two ‘ brushes’ on a ground of royal blue.” Then 
as to the people of the country. Picturesque? No. “Each day 
social Japan approaches more nearly to the drab dead level of 
oe ae red-taped routine!” Of the scenery of Japan he sees 

y the monotony. The beautiful greenery of the landscape 
palls upon him. “Each yard forward reminds you of something 
seen before.” Nikko is full of spiteful, poisonous snakes. The whole 
land is one of “uproar and disquiet.” It is true that “the 
Japanese are the most innately poetic and artistic people in the 
world.” On leaving Nikko ~ says :—“ Adieu, paradise of 
snakes, apotheosis of damp. But little sun permeates the re- 
cesses of thy woods. Thy mosses and ferns and lichens glow 
with wet. Good serpeats and spiders and frogs that in former 
life-cycles have done well and deserved reward find here the joys 
of Nirvana.” A native of the country which most traveliers are 
fond of extolling said to Mr. Wingfield :—“ You English are so 

kind. You come and teach us things in the most benevo- 
lent and fatherly manner, and by the time we have learned and 
would try to stand alone, behold we find ourselves annexed.” 
Mr. Wingfield inconsequently remarks that he thought of 
Burmah, and prudently changed the subject. Our author 
—— us from Japan to the Philippines, which Englishmen 
and Germans alike think ought not to remain a Spanish er 
sion, “¢ Tf -_ the Philippines belonged to us,’ you hear a 
German say at Hongkong or Singapore, with wistful looks over 
the sea. “If we, who are so desperately in need of fresh outlets 
for our youth and juvenile energy, could but raise our 
over Manila!’ And the wish is echoed by the English; 
for, absorbed in a rich colony of their own, the sharp-witted, and 
active, and numerous yo Germans would cease to invade 
British territory, would withdraw their vexatious and exhausting 
competition.” In the Philippines our author found in the 

dayas a “genuine and most satisfactory” set of savages, 
whose tournaments of war he describes very vividly. “Ar 
Wingfield’s chapters on the state of the theatrical stage in China 
and Japan are also evidently written con amore. 

Some of the best traditions of our best writers of Eastern travel 
have been transmitted to the author of Sketches of a Yachting 


blow the whole concern 
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_ thinks that the French are but indifferent colonists. Speaking 
_ of Algeria, he says:—“ If it is possible to infuse home blood into the 
land, to such a degree that the native element shall in course of 
years gradually sink into a minority, so much the more does the 
source of weakness grow less; but if by reason of climate, of 

phical conditions or position, this is hard if not impossible 
to attain, then there is but one way of holding that colony— 
namely, in the same way that we hold India—by the sword.” 
Of Gibraltar Major Parry speaks with enthusiasm, declaring it to 
be the pleasantest military station out of England. Off Paxo he 
naturally recalls the story of the announcement to the world that 
the great god Pan was dead, and he takes occasion to quote Mrs. 
Browning’s exquisite poem on the subject. The sight of 
Leucadia’s white cliff reminds him of the tragic fate of Sappho ; 
Itliaca is inextricably associated in his mind with the fortunes of 
Ulysses. Major Parry never obtrudes his classical lore ; but it is 
evident that he has not forgotten his Homer, and that he is 
familiar with our best modern poets. Ile not only describes 
graphically what he sees with his outward eye, but in his inward 
vision he sees, and makes us see, 

The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream. 

He has many interesting anecdotes to tell us of the Greek War 
of Independence, especially of the “ crowning mercy ” of Navarino. 
He agrees with the great man who called it an “ untoward 
event.” He considers that, though it may be considered in the 
light of a remarkable accident, it was an accident which “in 
England contributed to the fall of a Ministry, while in Greece it 
shattered the Ottoman power and gave fresh life to a remnant of 
a great people.” 

n the Crimea Major Parry was pleased to see that the 
English cemetery on Catheart’s [ill is now well cared for; 
for it is not long since that a man was seen at work with a nail 
engraving his own name on a headstone over that of the officer 
in whose memory it had been put up. “For the reader’s peace 
of mind” Major Parry tells us that the delinquent was not an 
Englishman, and that he there and then received his deserts. 
Of Balaclava he writes in glowing words. “It matters not now 
who blundered, or who sent that handful of men into the jaws of 
death ; they fought and fell hacking and hewing as they might. 
And if when swept away by a murderous fire and enveloped in 
the embrace of a great host ; if in the shock of battle, when the 
cheer rang above the roar of struggling men, and arms were raised 
to strike yet once again, they went down, horse and man, what 
recks it now? The charge of the Light Brigade will live in our 
annals, and on the march, or by the camp-fire when times are 
hardest, the whisper of the name will give new life and new 
heart ; when squadrons are forming uP, when the trumpet sounds 
the charge and the pace quickens, when the soldier's hopes are 
realized and the moment of glorious life has come at last, ‘ Bala- 
clava’ will nerve the arm and inspire men to deeds as gallant and 
as true. 


ROARING IN HORSES.* 


“= first thing that we have to praise in this book is its brevity. 

Roughly speaking, it only contains about as many words as 
this article, and a critic might almost have the entire work 
printed in small type at the head of his review as a sort of text, 
and then preach upon it until the necessary space had been filled 
up. The type is magnificent; there is a quarter of an inch 
between the lines; there are only sixteen lines on a full page, 
very few pages are full or even half full, and one entire chapter 
contains only thirteen lines and one word. It is difficult to 
describe so complicated an organ as the larynx to the lay mind 
without diagrams, and it appears to us that it would have been 
possible to have given one or two in this little book, without in- 
creasing its price, which is one shilling. As it stands, we fear 
that many people may read it without being very much the wiser, 


in Horses. By Edward Cotterell, M.R.C.S. Eng., &c. 
. K. Lewis. 1888. 
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and that, even if they remember the names of the thyroid, 
arytenoid, and cricoid cartilages, they will not understand their 
positions. 

Short as are Mr. Cotterell’s chapters, we will endeavour to 
make them still shorter. The pith of Chapter I. is that “ the first 
indication of roaring consists in the horse making a noise in 
taking ev his breath,” and that “later on he may ‘roar’ with ex- 
piration as well as inspiration.” Chapter LI. tells us that “the 
most common cause” of roaring “is paralysis and subsequent 
atrophy of the intra-laryngeal muscles on the left side.” 
Chapter III. is a description of the larynx. Without diagrams 
we should fear to tread where Mr. Cotterell rushes in. In their 
absence we will ask any reader who may be ignorant of the 
anatomy of the horse’s gm to point upwards with his left 
hand and downwards with his right, holding the palms towards 
his body. He should then join the tips of the third and fourth 
fingers of each hand together, placing those of the upper hand 
slightly in front of those of the lower; that is to say, laying 
the backs of the nails of the former against the front of the tips of 
the latter. Now let him extend these fingers without disjoining 
them, and he will have a crude and unscientific representation of 
the larynx of a roarer when taking a full inspiration. The two 
upper tage will stand for the arytenoid cartilages, and the 
two lower ones for the vocal cords. It will be observed that the 
roarer’s left arytenoid cartilage and vocal cord (the reader's two 
little fingers), through being paralysed, do not open so widely 
as the right cartilage and cord (the reader's third fingers) ; 
consequently the air-passage becomes seriously constricted. Such 
a condition must obviously interfere with the inspirations of the 
horse, and Mr. Cotterell maintains that it is quite as prejudicial 
to his expirations, as during that process when the larynx is in a 
normal condition, the cartilages and vocal cords on either side 
are drawn so near each other that “there is only a small chink 
for the escape of air from the lungs”; whereas, in the case of a 
roarer whose left arytenoid cartilage and vocal cord would be in 
a flabby and almost inactive state, “there would be no governi 

wer to regulate ” the expulsion of the air, “and the horse woul 
eam ‘breathless ’"—that is, expiration would be as short, or 
even shorter, than inspiration—so that after a short gallop the 
horse es be pumped.” Chapter IV., on “ How the Noise 
is Produced,” explains that, in consequence of “an obstruction 
to the free ingress of air into the windpipe, a noise is produced 
which is known as ‘roaring,’” and it ends by the remark that, 
“in order to learn why it is that the left side is the one invariably 
affected, we must investigate the nerve-supply of the larynx.” 
Now “invariably ” is a strong word, and, rare as they undoubtedly 
are, solitary cases have been met with in which the muscles of 
the right side of the larynx have been atrophied. Professor 
Williams, in his Principle and Practice of Veterinary Medicine, 
says that, “although the atrophic change is usually seen on the 
left side of the larynx,” the muscles of the right side, in many 
instances, “distinctly partake of the atrophic change, though to a 
léss extent.” 

Chapter V. begins, “ Every muscle of the body is supplied by 
a motor nerve which, when stimulated, causes the muscle to 
contract or to act. The muscles of the larynx are supplied by a 
branch of the vagus or pneumogastric nerve, the branch being 
known as the inferior or recurrent laryngeal.” It is well known 
to anatomists that the course of the right laryngeal nerve is 
different from that of the left, and that the course of the latter 
is longer than that of the former. Mr. Cotterell points this out, 
as well as the proximity of the left laryngeal nerve to the great 
arterial trunk springing from the heart ; but he fails to notice the 
very important fact of its close relations with the bronchial and 
the tracheal lymphatic glands. In Chapter VI. he tells us “ How 
the Left Nerve becomes Paralysed.” “The left recurrent 
laryngeal nerve hooks round the arch of the aorta, and this, be- 
coming enlarged by the blood pressure of the heart,” when the 
horse is going at full speed, “ stretches the fibres of the nerve 
until they lose their function, and the muscles supplied by it 
become paralysed.” This may be so; indeed, it is more than 
probable in the case of many young racehorses, whose aortas are 
abnormally “ enlarged by the blood pressure of the heart” during 
punishing races over the T.Y.C., at an age during which they ought, 
at most, to be taking mere exercise gallops; but whether all cases 
of Laryngismus paralyticus are due to this one cause is a ve 
different question. It is only fair to say that Mr. Cotterell’s 
opinion on this point is more or less supported by K. Giinther of 
Hanover, Franck, Sussdorf, and idibeeee, although he does 
not quote either of them. On the other hand, Dr. Fleming, 
while admitting that there are grounds for the supposition in 
certain cases, argues against it as a general rule, on the plea that 
horses when in training in certain parts of the globe rarely, if 
ever, become roarers, however fast or however aie in life they 
may be galloped, although they cannot differ much anatomically 
from English horses. itr. Cotterell does not appear to have 
heard of this objection; but, if he had, he might have replied 
that it is not absolutely certain that no horses differ anatomically 
so far as their inter-laryngeal nerves are concerned, since Exner, 
Mandelstamm, and Weinzweig have found that in rabbits, and 
even in men, the recurrent nerve of one side sometimes sends 
fibres to that of the opposite side. Apart, however, from the 
sewage whether variations of such a kind do or do not occur in 

orses, as well as in rabbits and men, they would scarcely affect 
the theory of undue pressure upon the left Racnaed nerve through 
enlargement of the aorta. There are, however, other reasons for 


doubting the universality of pressure from the aorta in cases of 
laryngeal-roaring. Ferguson, fifty years ago, when making an 
autopsy on the y of a horse which had been a roarer, found 
the left recurrent nerve wasted in consequence of compression by 
a hard and voluminous bronchial lymphatic gland. We haye 
already noticed Mr. Cotterell’s omission of any reference to the 
relation of the left recurrent nerve with this and the trachea] 
lymphatic gland. Both Trasbot and Lafosse, in dissecting the 

ies of roarers, occasionally observed that enlarged bronchial 
lymphatic glands compressed the recurrent nerves; and Dupuy, 
Bouley, Colin, Zundel, Bassi, and Dr. Fleming have all met with 
cases of roarers whose left recurrent nerves have been found, on 
dissection, to have been implicated with the thoracic glands. The 
last-mentioned authority tells us that Professor Sewell, when “ dis- 
secting the body of a horse which had been a roarer, found a bony 
tumour growing from the cervical vertebra between the first ribs, 
which had exercised pressure on the nerve.” Tumours, inflam. 
mation—such as inflammation of the lungs or the pericardium— 
‘ee febrile affections of the chest accompanying influenza, 

ronchitis, pleuro-pneumonia, or strangles, might cause swelli 

likely to exert pressure upon the recurrent nerve. Whether 
they ever do so or not we will not venture to say; but, with 
these questions more or less open, Mr. Cotterell seems a bold 
man in putting forward stretching of the fibre of the nerve through 
enlargement of the arch of the aorta as the sole cause of paralysis 
of the left recurrent laryngeal nerve. 

The reasons given in Chapter VII. for roaring being a pro- 
gressive disease are not so clear as they might be, and the author 
appears to us to miss the principal reason—namely, the pressure 
of the air on the flaccid cord and cartilage as it passes through 
the larynx during inspiration. The “ Results of Roaring” are too 
well known to require even the short space (Chapter VIII.) which 
is allotted to them. Chapter IX. objects to electricity as a cure 
for roaring, one reason given being that this treatment “ must be 
supplemented by abstention from hard work,” and that, “on the 
first occasion of a real hard gallop, the arch of the aorta will 
again dilate, and the horse again become a ‘roarer.’” Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, the treatment was “supplemented by” two 
races at Ascot, in Ormonde’s case, one of them being “a real hard 
gallop,” if such a thing ever took place on the British Turf. 
“ What a disappointing result!” adds Mr. Cotterell. In this 
particular instance the result was 3,315/. 108s. Chapter X. begins, 
“Mr. F. B. Jones, a veterinary surgeon of Leicester, has devised 
a very ingenious tracheotomy tube, for the purpose of inserting 
into the windpipe below the larynx, to prevent a horse —_ 
noise.” (This is nearly half the chapter.) It was not Mr. 
F. B. Jones, but some Aan veterinary surgeons early in the 
century, who first devised the tracheotomy tube “to prevent a 
horse making a noise.” There may, none the less, be some peculiar 
merits of which we are ignorant in Mr. F. B. Jones's tube. 
Chapter XI. describes Mr. Cotterell’s operation for roaring, and 
now we must leave him and his book for a short space, to say 
something about the history of recent operations for the cure of 
this malady. 

During the few years preceding the middle of the cent 
several Continental veterinary surgeons attempted to deal wit 
roaring by operations upon the larynx. Giinther, of Hanover, in 
the year 1834 was one of the first to make experiments of this 
kind ; and some ten or a dozen years later he was greatly assisted 
by his son. Gerlach, of the Veterinary School at Berlin, also 
tried his hand at it. Stockfleth, the Director of the Veterinary 
School at Copenhagen, visited Hanover m 1857, and endeavoured 
to improve upon Giinther’s system; and Professor Bassi, of the 
Turin Veterinary School, tried to improve upon Stockfleth. Most 
of these operators opened the trachea, and removed either the whole 
or part of the vocal cords and arytenoid cartilages. The left 
vocal cord was cut away in the larynx of one roarer, both were 
cut away in that of another, the arytenoid cartilage was excised 
in a third, one vocal cord and part of the arytenoid cartilage in & 
fourth, a ligature was attached to the arytenoid cartilage in a 
fifth, and soon. Now and then horses got better, now and then 
they got worse; sometimes they died; the general result being 
great uncertainty and risk. Nevertheless these men were 
stumbling upon the right track; and, about the year 1887 or 
1888, Professor Moller, of the Berlin Veterinary School, ed 
several successes by an intra-laryngeal operation, in which he cut 
away the arytenoid cartilage. At about the same period Mr. 
Cotterell and others were operating upon the larynx ‘in this 
country ; indeed, Dr. Fleming had been making “eee upon 
that o: for some time previously. Various methods have been 
tried, the chief differences between them consisting in the channel 
through which the vocal cord or arytenoid cartilage has been 
reached—whether through the trachea, through the side of the 
neck beneath the quell gland, through the crico-thyroid liga- 
ment, or otherwise—and in the amount of the vocal cord 
aryteenoid cartilage excised. 

The only operation, however, with which we have at present to 
deal is Mr. Cotterell’s, and he describes it thus :—“ My operation 
consists in opening the larynx by a very small longitudinal incision 
in the inter-thyroid membrane, and ‘then carefully excising the 
left vocal cord, together with the vocal process of the left aryte- 
noid cartil: I then shorten up what remains of the muscles 
attached to the arytenoid ——e in order to make it heal up in 
the position the cartilage norma ly acquires during a full inspira- 
tion.” As to this method, all we have to say is that the days of 
laryngeal operation for roaring are too early to judge of it. 
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uoted by Mr. Cotterell as a f of his success is that 
uly toa dealer. A after the operation 
that dealer (honest man !) ssed him off upon another dealer as 
sound. The sum and substance of Chapter XII. is that Mr. 
Cotterell knows of a capital way of os a horse, but that 
he is not at liberty to divulge it. We will spare our readers 
his word in conclusion. 


. ENGINEERING BOOKS.* 


HERE is great need of a good elementary text-book of 
surveying. The larger treatises on engineering field-work 
and on levelling are too bulky and comprehensive to meet the 
wants of the ordinary student, and, apart from that, they are not 
modern enough to be altogether satisfying. The best thing we 
have upon the subject is a synopsis of it which forms the first 
of Rankine’s Civil Engineering. That is, indeed, admirable, 
and amazingly complete when one considers its brevity ; but it 
cannot be had apart from the rest of the classic treatise. More- 
over, Rankine is rather strong meat for the average pupil in an 
ineer’s office. Ife requires expansion and dilution; he re- 
quires to be supplemented by practical hints and by concrete 
instances. On opening Mr. Usill’s Teat-book of Practical Survey- 
ing we were in good hope that this much-felt want had at length 
been met. A glance at the index showed that the subject-matter 
was well chosen and well arranged, and a glance through the 
showed that the illustrations were numerous and ex- 
cellent. But on further acquaintance the book is disappointing. 
The author dawdles wearisomely in some places, and hurries 
in others without glancing to right or left. He gravely tells 
surveyor that he should wear old clothes (“ sound, of 
course,” he is careful to add); that watertight boots with 
plenty of hobnails are “imperative,” seeing that “wet feet for 
agreater part of the day, especially in winter, do not conduce 
tocomfort or improve the temper”; but he does not tell him 
how to adjust his theodolite. This omission may sound in- 
credible; but it is a fact that under the heading “ Adjustment 
of the Theodolite” all that we are told is how to manipulate the 
legs of the tripod so that the instrument may stand exactly over 
the station at which it is set, and not one of what are usually 
called the permanent adjustments is even mentioned. On all 
points stich tous what we may distinguish as the science of 
the subject Mr. Usill is obviously weak. When an author quotes 
approvingly the sentiment that “An ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of theory,” we know what to expect. It is not from him 
that we are to look for the despised pound of theory. Speaking 
of the setting-out of curves os the method of angles at the 
circumference, he says, “It has been found by calculation by 
eminent mathematicians that, if the constant 1,719 is divided 
et radius in chains, it will give the first tangential angle.” 
ow the matter in support of which this weight of mathematical 
authority is invoked is nothing more recondite than the relation 
of the radius of a circle to the angle subtended by a given are. 
Another amusing instance of the omen distance from 
which the author views the conclusions of theorists is to be found 
in his chapter on Levelling, where the statement that the errors 
produced . curvature and refraction are neutralized when back 
and fore sights are taken to staves at equal, or nearly equal, 
distances from the level—a thing obvious enough, we should have 
ht, to any tiro—is quoted as an “ opinion” expressed by the 
late Professor Rankine. When we pass from Mr. Usill's theory to 
his practice we find a good deal that deserves commendation. [is 
epeestions as to methods of work in the field and in the drawing- 
are generally sensible, and sometimes shrewd; but even 
here we must join issue with him in regard to some points. We 
should have expected him, for example, to have advised the use of 
eleven arrows rather than ten in chaining, and not to have been 
guilty of what he himself calls “a strong prejudice” in favour of 
the old system of four levelling screws on levels and theodolites. 
Any one who has worked with three screws is aware that they 
have the advantage in handiness and steadiness not less than in 
conformity to kinematical principles and in the freedom they 
ive from any unnecessary constraint. Again, in the important 
practical matter of the form of the field-book, we think that Mr. 


* Practicai Surveying. A Text-book for Students Preparing for Ex- 
amination or for Survey Work in the Colonies. By George Wm. Usill, 
A.M.LCE, Author of the “Statistics of the Water Supply of Great 
Britain” &c. With 4 Lithographic Plates and upwards of 330 Illus- 
trations. London: Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1889. 

The Metallurgy of Gold. A Practical Treatise on the Metallurgical 
Treatment of Gold-bearing Ores, including the processes of Concentration 
and Chlorination, and the Assaying, Melting, and Refining of Gold. By M. 

ler, Mining Engineer and Metallurgical Chemist, formerly Assistant- 
Assayer of the U.S. Mint, San Francisco, Author of “Modern High 
Explosives ; their Manufacture and A plication to Mining and Engineering 
With 90 Illustrations. Crosby Lockwood & Son. 


Water Engineering. A Practical Treatise on the Measurement, Storage, 
Conveyance, and Utilization of Water for the wong fd Towns, for Mill- 
power, and for other purposes. By Charles Slagg, Water and Drainage 
Engineer, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Author of “Sanitary Work in the Smaller 
Towns and Villages.” London : Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1888. 

Boilers: their Construction and Strength. A Handbook of Rules, 
Formule, Tables, &c., for the use of Engineers, &c. By Thomas W. Traill, 

-E.R.N., M.Inst.C.E., Engineer Surveyor-in-Chief to the Board of Trade, 
Author of “Chain Cables and Chains.” London: Griffin & Co. 1888. 


Usill goes out of his way to be heterodox without having appre- 
ciated the merits of the orthodox form. In the ordinary field book 
the column ruled in the centre of the page stands for the chain- 
line, and objects lying to right or left of the line should be sketched 
entirely to right or left of the column, not partly across it, as in 
the example given here. If the author had conformed to this 
practice, the objection urged by him against the usual field-book 
would have little force. 

Mr. Eissler’s account of the metallurgy of gold thoroughly 
deserves its title of a “ Practical Treatise.” The whole process 
of gold milling, from the breaking of the quartz to the assay of 
the bullion, is described in clear and orderly narrative and with 
much, but not too much, fulness of detail. The author says that 
his aim has been twofold—to give to investors in gold-mines 
and other unprofessional readers a general insight into the opera- 
tion of mining, and at the same time to make his descriptions and 
illustrations of the machinery sufficiently exact and specific to 
let the book be useful to professional miners. We should say 
that he has succeeded admirably in carrying out this double 
aim. When gold was discovered in California forty years ago 
the art of the “ placer” miner was very simple and very wasteful. 
Ilis pick, shovel, pan, and rocker were his only tools, and for 
every pound’sworth of the precious dust that he secured, more 
than a pound’sworth pa: off in the “ washings,” to be lost 
in the rivers or the sea. It is stated by the author that the 
whole yield of gold by the State of California since 1848 has 
been over 250,000,000/., and that a still larger amount has been 
absolutely wasted through failure to catch the fine metal in 
hydraulic mining. Even at the present day, when gold-mining has 
become developed into a series of elaborate processes of crushing 
and stamping, of amalgamation, concentration, and chlorination, 
the loss of gold is estimated to be, on the average, at least 50 per 
cent. This, however, is in t part due to the fact that im- 
provements in the process of extracting the metal have made it 
practicable to work low-grade ores, in which the loss is naturally - 
greater. The profits in modern gold-mining, as in many other 
industries, depend, in fact, on the saving of products which a few 
years ago would have been allowed to go to waste. ; 

The methods of treating gold-bearing quartz described by the 
author are those developed in California and generally followed 
in the Australian and other gold-fields. The ore is first broker 
into small pieces and then ground to powder in a battery or 
stamping-mill, from which it passes as a pulp or find sand in a 
stream of water. ‘This is intimately mixed with mercury, which 
forms an amalgam with the particles of metal ; and the amalgam 
is collected and the gold extracted from it by evaporating the 
mercury. But much of the gold present in the pulp that flows 
from the stamping-mill escapes amalgamation, especially when 
the gold is not free in the quartz, but held in pe avons and 
some of the amalgam itself escapes collection. The stream has, 
therefore, to be submitted to further treatment. A peculiar pro- 
cess of washing, called concentration, is gone through, which 
separates the denser particles of ore or metal from the lighter 
particles of “gangue”; and further amalgamation is then resorted 
to, or the method of chlorination is used, in which a stream of 
chlorine gas is passed through the deposit, converting —— 
into a soluble chloride, from which it is afterwards precipitated by 
treatment with sulphate of iron. With some ores the process of 
chlorination is applied from the first. Mr. Eissler sets forth alk 
this at length, and completes his book by two interesting chapters 
on the refining and assaying of gold and the chemical examination 
of gold ores. Miller's method of refining by blowing chlorine 
gas through the molten metal in the crucible is fully described, 
and an account is given of the process of making an assay as 

ractised in the Mint. The whole book is well written, and the 
illustrations are exceptionally good. 

Mr. Slagg’s Water Engineering consists of a series of articles. 
on the water question written for the Building News, and now 
reprinted with additions. They were, perhaps, more in place in 
the columns of a journal than as chapters of a treatise. The 
author's subjects cover a wide range. He deals with the sta- 
tistics of rainfall, the collection and storage of water, the form of 
embankments and reservoirs, their cost and their various appur- 
tenances, the gauging of streams, the form of conduits and aque- 
ducts, the cost of tunnels, the construction of service reservoirs, 
the question of compensative water, of water-power in general, of 
parm gp and corn-mills and turbines, of domestic — 
supply, of pumping-engines, water-meters, and service pipes, 0’ 
floods and the of flood-waters, of river basins 
conservancy, and his concluding chapter consists of “ various 
remarks pertaining to the subject of County Boards and water- 
shed areas.” The hydraulic engineer will readily conclude that 
he need not look to Mr. Slagg for a very exhaustive treatment of 
any part of so vast a field. At the same time, he will not look 
through these rather discursive pages without a a good 
many remarks and hints which show the author to be a man of 
experience, and make it possible that his book may be of some 
use to his professional brethren. 

In writing his Handbook on the Construction and Strength of 
Boilers Mr. Traill has done a very useful and unpretentious piece 
of work. It is a book of rules and tables, put in a way simple 
enough to be — to the most unscientific engineer, dealing 
with the proper dimensions and proportions of the parts of 
boilers, and embodying the practice which is recognized as sound 
by the inspectors of the Board of Trade. The author's official 
position as surveyor in chief in the engineering department of the 
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Board gives peculiar authority to the rules he lays down. Pro- 
bably few unprofessional people are aware how much the public 
owes to the Board of Trade in this matter of steam-boilers. The 
modern marine boiler, with a pressure just double (on the average) 
what it was some five years ago, is an immense magazine of ex- 
plosive energy, so tremendously powerful that if a boiler were 
to burst in a steamer at sea the chances are that no news of the 
disaster would ever reach the land. For the fact that this accident 
is at least rare we have in great measure to thank the care of 
the Board of Trade inspectors, who concern themselves with every 
detail of plates and seams and tubes and stays. We could have 
wished that Mr. Traill had explained more fully the rationale of 
the rules and formulas he employs. They are generally rational, 
and would have lost nothing from having their derivation dis- 
cussed. But perhaps the author reflected that the ordinary 
“practical man” shuns even the simplest mathematical demon- 
stration, and that his faith in a formula would be only weakened 
if, instead of being thrust upon him with the voice of authority, it 
were set forth as a matter to be reasoned about and to be accepted 
on its merits. 


WESTERN CHINA.* 


telegrams have of late told us a disconnected 
story of an attempt which is to be made by Mr. Little to 
steam up the rapids which separate Eastern from Western China. 
For months the vessel which has been especially constructed for 
the purpose has been lying at Ichang waiting for permission from 
Peking to start on her adventurous journey. One of the last 
messages received announced that the required authorization had 
arrived, and was subject only to an arrangement between Mr. 
Little and two mandarins appointed for the purpose as to the 
amount of compensation to be paid in case of collision with native 
boats. This at first sight does not seem to be matter which need 
have caused much delay. But Chinese ways are not our ways, 
and it now appears that the mandarins have not as yet started for 
the scene of the negotiations from the distant points of the Empire 
where they happen to be residing. It will probably, therefore, 
be many months before we shall hear of the success or failure of 
the attempt. Meanwhile Mr. Hart’s narrative gives us an inde- 
pendent idea of what the difficulties are with which the little 
steamer will have to contend. 

Practically the four hundred miles which separate Ichang from 
Chungking are a succession of foaming rapids, up which at the 
present time junks are toilsomely dragged with the expenditure 
of infinite labour and at no little risk. Unfortunately, there is 
no way of avoiding these treacherous waters except by the still 
more difficult paths which cross the mountain ranges which 
cut this part of the Empire in two. When, therefore, Mr. Hart 
and his companions essayed to go into the western province 
of Szechuen, they had cenatalile Hobson’s choice as to the 
route which they should take. After the inevitable delay which 
accompanies ge negotiation in China, whether for the cession 
of territory or the hire of a junk, Mr. Hart started on his 
journey. His account of his passage through the first rapid is 
sufficiently graphic to be quoted, and may be accepted as a record 
of his daily experiences during his voyage :-— 

We are near the right bank, and have eighteen men on shore at the end 
of 300 feet of bamboo rope. The boat veers first to one side, then to the 
other, rocking backward and forward, while a man sits by our cabia-door 
beating a small drum as though his life depended on the number of strokes 
per minute. All is confusion on board, while the half-naked men on shore 
pull like mules, jumping from rock to rock like cats, One, more agile than 
the others, clambers upon sharp, rocky peaks to dislodge the entangled 
rope, ready at a moment’s notice to cast aside his shirt, his only garment, to 
plunge into a “ boiling rush” and locsen the rope from a sharp jutting 
reef, The men catch a word and repeat it in chorus for a minute, then give 
a long and heavy groan, and end with a short, sharp “chuch chih.” 

Happily Mr. Hart reached the end of his journey without any 
mishap beyond an occasional whirl backwards down the rapids. 
On one such occasion his boat very nearly capsized, and so immi- 
nent was their danger that for some minutes the lives of the 
occupants depended on the power of their very cranky craft to 
right itself, and on the efforts of the agents of the Life-saving Asso- 
ciation. These most useful men mount guard on all the more 
dangerous rapids, and find plenty of occupation in rescuing men 
and goods from the rushing waters. The scenery in the gorges is 
extremely grand and beautiful, the cliffs for the most part rising 

rpendicularly from the water's edge, and surmounted at 
intervals by picturesque temples where prayers are continually 
offered for the preservation of the passing boatmen. The boat- 
men on their part, leaving intercession to the priests, devote 
their efforts to frightening and cajoling the Nereids which rule 
the whirlpools and vortices. According to their primitive belief, 
it is possible either to drive off these deities by explosions or to 
bribe them by offerings. It is difficult to judge by what process 
of reasoning they determine which method is to be employed ; 
for in precisely the same conditions one captain will fire guns 
yen" the water and another will drop cakes and honey into the 


On arriving at the other end of the gorges the traveller finds 
himself in a new world. The small paddy-fields and tea-gardens 
of Eastern China are exchanged for broad sweeps of corn-lands 


* Western China: a aa, to the Great Buddhist Centre of Mount 
Omei, By the Rev. Virgil C. Hart, B.D, Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. 


and poppy meadows, and, instead of the sultry climate of the 
provinces bordering on the lower Yang-tzii, a fresher, drier, and: 
more equable atmosphere is reached. Szechuen, the province in 
which the traveller first lands, is as large as France, and possesses” 
a soil which is capable of supplying all the wants and many of 
the luxuries of life. The condition of the people in a great 
measure reflects the productiveness of the soil. They have the 
appearance of being well fed, and they are certainly well housed 
and clothed. Their dwellings are substantial, and are built, for 
the most part, of stone dug out of local quarries. Unfortunately, 
cleanliness is as little regarded by the Szechuenese as by the 
natives of Eastern China. Their inns are extremely filthy, and 
travellers share the welcome they afford with rats and insects of 
every aggressive kind. Speaking of his experience at an inn of a 
superior character, Mr. Hart says, “ Our room, although the best, 
is stiflingly close, windowless, damp, and covered with mould, 
with a thick crust of wet dirt upon the old, half-rotten floor,” 
Mr. Hosie, who preceded Mr. Hart in a journey through the 
rovince, enjoyed similar experiences. Being a Chinese scholar, 
e amused himself by deciphering the lines of poetry scratched on 
the walls by native visitors. One specimen he preserved ; and, as 
it is a fair attempt to peas J the miseries attendant on lodging’ 
in Chinese inns, we will quote it :— 
Within this room you will find the rats, 
At least a goodly score ; 
Three catties each they are bound to weigh, 
Or e’en a little more. 
At night you'll feel a myriad bugs, 
That stink and crawl and bite ; 
If doubtful of the truth of this, 
Get up and strike a light. 


But, though the people show points of difference from the 
Eastern Chinese, these are only such as might be expected to 
exist in a colony of the same people cut off by physical barriers 
from easy association with their fellows. The history of Szechuen 
is disgraced by slaughters to which the massacres of Jenghiz 
Khan and Timour are alone comparable. The latest of these 
atrocious deeds was perpetrated by an adventurer who proclaimed 
himself king of the province in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and who established his rule by practically extermina- 
ting his subjects. On the restoration of the Imperial authority 
the natives of other provinces were encouraged to migrate into 
the desolated territory, and the descendants of these people form 
the bulk of the present population. But in the western portion 
of the province there are also still to be found aboriginal tribes 
who have been driven by the advancing Chinese into the moun- 
tainous country formed by the ranges which constitute the boun- 
daries between China and Tibet, and many of whom have never 
yet bowed their necks to the Chinese yoke. Mixed with these 
people are Tibetans and Western Mongols, who have imported 
with them into China the social and religious traditions of their 
native lands. Western Szechuen is, therefore, a meeting-place 
of Chinese and Western ideas ; and conspicuously is this observ- 
able in the forms of Buddhist temples and worship which are to 
be observed in this part of the country. 

Of all the temples which abound in the western portion of the 
province, the most sacred and ornate are those which surround 
and surmount Mount Omi. This sacred mountain is the Mecca 
to which the devout of Western China delight to make pilgrimages. 
No doubt religious zeal is the principal ingredient in the devotion 
of these worshippers ; but it is perhaps not uncharitable to sup- 
pose that the desire to witness the natufal and artificial wonders 
with which the mountain and its surroundings abound has some- 
thing to do with the popularity of the shrine. On several 
coigns of vantage in the neighbourhood are carved huge figures 
of Buddha which dwarf into insignificance the famous image of 
the god in Japan; while noteworthy among the numerous shrines 
stands, in a strangely constructed building, a bronze image 
an elephant twelve feet in height and surmounted by a handsome 
image of the god P‘uhsien, who by common tradition descended 
from the sky in the form of the beast which he now bestrides. 
The inclosing building is plainly not the work of Chinese hands, 
but who the architects were remains a mystery. Mr. Baber con- 
sidered that it bore evidence of Hindu workmanship, and Colonel 
Yule sees in the descriptions given of it resemblances to the 
work of the Indian Mahommedans of the Deccan. In a neigh- 
bouring temple is preserved a tooth of Buddha, which measures @ 
foot in length and weighs eighteen pounds. Mr. Baber sug- 
gested to the priests that it was an elephant’s molar; but they 
scouted the idea, and to his remark that, if this was one 
Sakyamuni’s teeth, and if he were reasonably well proportioned, 
he must have been 140 feet high, they replied, “ How do you 
know he wasn’t ; and how do you know that his tooth has not 

wn since he entered Nirvana?” “Such faith,” adds Mr. 
ber, “defended by such dialectics, is inexpugnable, and I with- 
drew from the controversy.” 

But all these sights pale before the one to be witnessed on the 
summit of the mountain. There, at the edge of the highest 
perpendicular precipice in the world, down which a stone tossed 
over falls for more than a mile before it touches earth, stands a 
temple which is the crowning glory of the pilgrimage. From @ 
terrace in front the faithful are desired to look down on the sea 
of mists which rolls below, and to feast their eyes on the “ glory 
of Buddha,” which is manifested when the sun’s rays shine on 
fleecy vapour. On such occasions “a golden sun-like disc, en- 
closed in a ring of prismatic colours,” appears to float on the mist, 


| 
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‘and is viewed with rapture by the simple and superstitious 
Buddhists, who it as a supernaturai testimony to the 
sacredness of the mountain. Similar phenomena are observable on 
the Brocken, the Kasia hills of Eastern Bengal, Adam's Peak in 
Ceylon, and elsewhere ; but to the enthusiastic religious fervour 
of the pilgrims, who know of no similar sights, it possesses all the 
conditions of a miraculous manifestation of the deity. On such a 
ight no one can look without emotion, even when recognizing it 
as a natural feature ; but the effect on the startled minds of the 
devotees is often bewildering, and not a few have been so over- 
come by the vision that they have thrown themselves over the 
precipice in their desire to meet the God, just like Cleombrotus. 
These are only a few of the wonders to be met with in the part 
of Western China visited by Mr. Hart. As concerns the rest, we 
must refer our readers to the very interesting pages of Western 
China. 


JESTS AND CHAP-BOOKS.* 


HAP-BOOKS of any antiquity are now beyond the limits of 

the literary purse. Five or six pounds are asked for a small 
set of dirty, worn, little tracts, with woodcuts apparently gouged 
out on the block by a cheese knife. The taste for such trifles is 
not old. Sir Walter Scott’s first pence were laid out on ballads, 
which, after rescuing them often from the hands of the maids, he 
bound in three volumes and treasured at Abbotsford. The 
Prose Chap-Books have lately been edited, in pretty quartos, by 
Mr. Gomme and Mr. Wheatley, and published by the Villon 
Society. Mr. Cunningham, who has now put together a lot of 
chap-books, has not, wnluckily, given us any bibliographical 
notes, any account of the dates of his editions, nor any theory of 
the origin of the stories. In a brief preface he merely tells us 
that the narratives were written “by the people, for the people,” 
that hawkers of chap-books were sometimes their authors and 
publishers, and that fortunes have been made in this cheap kind 
‘of literature. It appears to us that the scanty education of the 
old compilers has depraved both our old English tales and 
our old English ballads. They must have been more 
‘natural and vivacious; they cannot have been so flat 
and stale before the pedlar or starving scholar wrote them out 
and printed them. Once printed they began to supersede and 
destroy the natural tradition, much more in England than in 
France, where the chap-book editions of Perrault’s Contes did not 
prevent the old rural versions from flourishing even to our own 


In Mr. Cunningham’s volume all the stories are by no means 
Marchen; indeed, Marchen are rather the exception. He does 
not give us “Jack and the Beanstalk,” with the world-wide 

nd of the Heaven-tree. This “Jack,” indeed, is a difficult 
“Jack” to purchase. “Cap o’ Rushes” does not appear; indeed, 
we are not certain that “Cap o’ Rushes,” a form of “Peau d’Ane,” 
was ever among the wares of the chapmen. In “Jack the Giant- 
Killer” Mr. Cunningham gives us all of the “gag,” the rich 
popular japes and repartees to the parson, which are often 
omitted in the cheap “Jacks” which, at the beginning of the 
century, were printed for children and sold at a penny apiece. It 
is a pity that Mr. Cunningham has not reproduced the vivid old 
cuts, representing Jack’s prowess among the giants. They 


“tell their story much better than the emaciated decorative lay- 


figures, the wistful knights and long-necked ladies, who now do 
duty in expensive fairy-books. “Jack the Giant-Killer” reads 
like the very dregs of Arthurian tradition. The young Arthur 
in Mallory kills a few brace of giants, and Jack lives in Arthur's 
reign. But he and the giants coexist with parsons, magistrates, 
town-halls, and so forth; while Jack, taunting Cormillan (as 
if an eminent publisher had got mixed up with Cormoran), 
cries, “ You are got into Lobb’s pond.” This is not a 
chivalrous exclamation; and who was Lobb? King Lot we 
know; but Arthurian legend tells us nothing of Lobb. More- 
over, is there not a variant, “ Lobb’s pound”? The end of this 
version is good, and not usually printed ; the adventures of the 
lady possessed of devils are quite in the old vein of Marchen, and 
Lucifer may mate with the Slavonic she-Judas. Lucifer has 
been expurgated from the versions for children; and, as he gets 
his head cut off, he cannot be the Devil, so he must have originally 

n some supernatural creature like “the Draigling Hoguey ” or 
“the Red Etin of Ireland.” But the chap-author has made him 
commonplace and incongruous by misusing the name of the Son 
of the Morning. He shows his own hand, too, when he writes 
that “ the ro bowl was pledged to the victorious conqueror.” 
“Smiling bowl” is good, and “ victorious conqueror” is not bad. 

e herpé, the “helm of Hades,” and the “shoon of swiftness,” 
Properties of Perseus, appear as usual in this degraded chap- 
a “Whittington and his Cat” is well told, but with none 
of the learning which is needed by the student of this difficult 
subject. “The History of Four Kings” bears every mark of 
having been compiled in its present form, just as belief in Matthew 
Hopkins and witch-finding was going out. There is an anecdote 


_ of a country fellow who, having a wart on his neck, “thought it 


was a dug,” and went to clear his character for wizardry before 


Prose Chap-Books. By Robert Hays Cunningham. London : 


* Amusing 
Hamilton & Adams. 1889. 


Archie Armstrong's Ba 3 
of Jests and Merry Tales, London 


the ju He went away “as wise as Waltham’s calf,” 
which, in its own way, may have been “as deep as Lobb’s 
pond.” The tale is good, but introduces le dernier de M. Paul 
de Kock, and so had better be read in the original. The 
second story has a remote connexion with the oldest form, not 
the Shakspearian form, of the Merchant of Venice. A country 
fellow manages to wed the lady in a téte-d-téte with whom no 
one could keep awake. The third is about the half-witted lover 
who answers devinettes and wins the hand of the King’s daughter ; 
this monarch was “King of Canterbury.” The fourth is a 
version of the Laidly Head, which demands to be washed. But, 
by a casual change, these are golden heads; the good girl washes 
these, the bad refuses, as in “Toads and Pearls.” The Kaffirs 
have a variant of this widely diffused story. In the chap-book 
form the father of the bad girl who declines to wash the golden 
heads is the King of Colchester. The Mdrchen is mixed up with 
the rude parochial humour of our fathers. “The Stories of Four 
Kings” are put into the mouths of some schoolboys at Cocker- 
mouth. It would be interesting to recover traditional versions, 
but perhaps these have perished long ago. 

The humorous portions of the work, the comic chap-books, are, 
of course, dreary and commonplace to the last degree, It is 
rather odd to find Mansie Wauch among the tales which have 
been written “by the people, for the people.” The author of 
Mansie Wauch should be sufliciently well known. Mother Bunch’s 
Closet Unclosed, which had been printed in a limited number for 
the Villon Society, reappears. It is a string of folklore receipts 
for seeing a vision of one’s future bride or husband, for making 
wives behave well, for interpreting dreams, and so forth. The 
assortment is not without interest to the student of folklore. 
Mother Bunch herself has a good deal of Mrs, Gamp and of 
Mrs. Berry (in Richard Feverel) in her affable character, 

The History of Dr. Faustus has, wnluckily, no bibliographical 
note. Of what date 1s the chap-book, where was it published, 
are there earlier copies, of what age is the earliest extant? Mr. 
Cunningham tells us nothing ; his edition is very unlike the work 
which Mr. Halliwell Phillips published many years ago. Mr. 
Cunningham merely says that his copies are chiefly of the last 
century. It must have been pleasing to see the devil run round 
a circle in a wood near Wurtemberg, “making such a roaring as 
if the wood had been filled with wild beastes.” When Faustus 
had signed away his soul, the first taste of pleasure given him by 
Mephistopheles was the spectacle of a bull dancing. If this 
amusement diverted a gentleman who had just lost his soul, we 
may remark with the French lady, “il faut le dire, il n’est pas 
blasé, cet homme-la.” Another entertainment of Faustus was to 
eat a cartload of hay. He never gave anything to the poor, but 
he never lowered the moral tone of Marguerite, and there is no 
mention of Helen of Troy. In fact, Faustus sold himself at a rate 
which even a modern politician might consider extremely reason- 
able. Mr. Cunningham collects a number of other tales ; his book 
is pleasant reading, but of little use to the character known as 
“the student.” Mr. Cunningham might do all that is needed 
without much trouble, and if he put his notes cleverly at the end, 
he | ae not frighten away the stupidest and most general 
reader. 

Archie Armstrong’s Banquet of Jests and Merry Tales is 
without editor’s name, and absolutely without bibiiageaphy. The 
book is nicely printed, and would have been welcomed by every 
one who collects and compares popular tales and popular wag- 
geries if the editor had only been in earnest with his work. e 
naturally want to know the dates of the original editions, the 
changes which may have been made in them, and everything else 
that goes to an understanding of the matter. But of what we 
wish to know we are told nothing; there is only a brief prefatory 
sketch of Archie Armstrong, King James’s Border jester. As to 
his jokes, they are studies in the very lowest deeps of bemused 
dulness. The tongue of man cannot utter, the mind of man 
cannot conceive, the prodigious and ponderous bluntness of these 
witticisms. To read them is like viewing some ancient torture- 
chamber, full of racks, thumbikins, pilniewinks, the Maiden, and 
the Boot. They are more dismal than the jests of schoolmasters, 
or the dons mots of Scotch judges. They are more blunt than 
a bolster’s edge, more pointless than the puns of a punster with 
softening of the brain. They present an awful picture of in- 
tellectual destitution, and may reconcile a man to living in an 
age when Archie Armstrong would have been deservedly whipped 
without extorting a remonstrance from the most abandoned female 
philanthropist. They are of little value as materials in their 
present edition, and some one else must harden his heart and 
give us a properly “documented” copy of the Northern Buffoon. 


LES CHEVAUX DE COURSE.* 


WE do not wish to make invidious comparisons ; but this 
work may be described as the French rival of Mr. Taunton’s 
Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses. Our opinion of the latter has 
already been expressed on more than one occasion, and we have 
said so much in its favour that we are not afraid of being mis- 


* Les chevaux de course— Pedigree, description, historique. Par 8.-F. 
Touchstone, de “La vie sportive.” 60 Portraits en couleur par V.-J. 
Cotlison, L. Pénicaut et Le Nail. Texte orné de 182 vignettes par Crafty, 
Cotlison, Le Nail, Arsenius, Pénicaut, Cousturier, &c, Paris: J. Rothschild, 
éditeur. 1889. 
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‘Baron, The Emperor, or Sting, out of Poetess. 


Sting married his aunt. He shows a 
_ shoulders and quarters ; but he looks long in the back and 


to the Russian Government. Then come his sons, 


_ through his dam, is a good-looking horse. George Frederick finds 


_ five races. His picture shows plainly enough “la fragilité de ses 
_ membres,” which was the cause of his early retirement from the 
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understood when we point out that in Les chevaur de course we 
find one thing which we in vain wished for in Mr. Taunton’s 
book—namely, tabulated pedigrees. Each work, however, has its 
— advantages, and we express no preference for one over the 
other. 

The portraits in Les chevaux de course are chromolithographed. 
With the exception of a little straw, they have no backgrounds, 
and the horses stand out in colour against the plain white paper. 
With some exceptions, they are likenesses, and those by M. 
Cotlison, who has drawn by far the greater number, are, in our 
‘opinion, the best. Excellent also are the 182 vignettes, and here 
ay we are inclined to give the preference to those bearing 

- Cotlison’s initials, although some by M. Cousturier are 
admirable and amusing. The works of both these artists are full 
of spirit and humour, and their drawing is exceedingly good. 
We do not care so much for the etchings of the initial letters, 
signed C. Y., for they are amateurish and often out of drawing ; 
but they show a spirit and a sense of the ludicrous which go a 
long » 4 towards making up for their defects. The letterpress 
of “§.-F. Touchstone” is worthy of the pictures. He has the 
happy knack of describing a horse, which is a more difficult 
thing to do well than some may suppose! The book opens 
with a letter (much to the purpose) from the Duke of Beaufort 
to the author. In his first chapter on pure blood and racing, 
“§.-F. Touchstone” endeavours to dispel the illusion that what 
‘are termed “thoroughbreds” are the descendants exclusively 
of Eastern horses imported into England. He tells us that in 
the pedigree of Eclipse there were a dozen mares of unknown 
descent, and that the same may be said of most of the thorough- 
bred horses of his time. He gives an interesting history of racing 
in France ; but who, may we ask, was “lord Poscool,” who in 1754 
“ fit le pari d’aller, de Paris 4 Fontainebleau, en deux heures... 
avec des chevaux pur-sang anglais”? Horse-racing, in the 
English sense of the word, was not established in France until 
about 1830 or 1833, when La Société d’Encouragement was started 
by the Duc d’Orléans and the Due de Nemours. “Touchstone” 
might have added that the former was practically the founder of 
French racing. The Society at first consisted of fourteen members, 
including the two Royal Princes, Count Demidoff, M. Delamarre, 
M. Charles Laffitte (who raced in England under the name of 
Major Fridolin), and “lord Seymour.” By the latter the author 
probably means Lord Henry Seymour, who is said never to have 
set foot in England, although he was devoted to so English a 
sport as racing. 

A horse-painter who has not signed his name has endeavoured, 
with but moderate success, to make a passable picture of the 
Godolphin Arabian. M. Cotlison has made a far bolder use of 
artistic license in drawing Eclipse. If anybody likes to believe 
that the very showy golden chestnut stallion here represented 
is the exact counterpart of that famous horse, by all means let 
him do so; but in that case he had better keep old engravings 
of him out of sight. There is a portrait, especially interesting to 
Frenchmen, of Jouvence, who was the first French racehorse that 
won a prize of any importance in England. This mare won the 
‘Goodwood Cup in 1853. In the fourth plate we come to the 
celebrated Monarque, who was a rich bay horse by either The 
f, as is pro- 
bable, he was by Sting, he was in-bred to Royal Oak; in fact, 
head and neck and 


very moderate loins; and it is admitted that he was, like 
Sting, long in the cannon bone. He, too, won the Goodwood 
Cup, but he “tomba broken-down en courant le Great Metro- 
politan.” The , oor of his famous son, Gladiateur, is by no 
means one of M. Cotlison’s happiest efforts, and this is a very 
unfortunate circumstance, considering that he was the most suc- 
cessful racehorse that France ever produced. Far better is the 
picture of another of Monarque’s sons, the handsome, if somewhat 
peacocky chestnut stallion, Trocadero; and those of that horse's 


‘two lengthy and powerful sons, Narcisse and Bariolet, are also | 


well drawn. We comenext to another son of Monarque, in Consul, 
who shows a good deal of the Sir Hercules blood which he in- 
herited from his dam. This well-shaped horse, who got some 


capital stock in France, was sold, after Count Lagrange’s death, 
Nougat and 
Archiduc, the latter of whom won the July and Criterion Stakes | 
at Newmarket. The portraits of Whalebone and Touchstone are | 
very fair, and the artist was, perhaps, right in making the latter 
look a much younger horse than we remember him to have | 
appeared more than thirty years ago. That of Plutus, one of the | 
few foreshortened drawings, represents a rather coarse horse, with | 
great bone and power; and the two latter characteristics seem 
combined with quality in his son Flageolet. His portrait, again, | 
is slightly foreshortened, and this may account for his shoulders | 
appearing a little straight, otherwise he is one of the best-looking | 
horses in the collection. He won 21,200/. in stakes, and many of 
us can remember seeing him win the Goodwood Cup. One of his 
sons, Le Destrier, looks rather feminine for a colt; but Xain- 
trailles, although he inherited the Flying Dutchman’s calf knees 


a place here on the strength of being the sire of the famous 
Frontin, who was never beaten, and won nearly 12,000/. in his 


turf. Petrarch is made to look very “ gaudy,” an accusation 
which cannot be brought against the portrait of his son, The 


Bard. It will be in the immediate recollection of everybod: 
that “le vieux Peck,” as the author calls him, sold this horse 
to M. Henri Say for 10,000 guineas, “a ’irritation de nos 
voisins.” This stallion, who is “aussi racing like que pos- 
sible,” is remarkably good-tempered and placid, and M. Henri 
Say allowed his little children to make “ une promenade tri. 
omphale” on his back. It is interesting to read that he is much 
attached to “le lad Walter Butt.” The portrait of Hermit jg 
very like him, if slightly caricatured. A long chapter is devoted 
to this great horse. “Tristan est, sans conteste, Me meilleur de 
ses produits.” “ Tristan est en France.” His picture, too, is very 
like, with the exception, we should say, of his forelegs. We are 
told that he is now as sound as when he first ran, “comme two- 
year-old au spring meeting de Lincoln.” “Il n’était pas ‘ , 
bien loin de 14.” Of that we are not quite so sure! All the 
same, we confess that we wish this grand representative of 
Hermit and Stockwell were in England. Scottish Chief's por. 
trait, again, is a good one, and will remind many people of the 
old horse, who scarcely turned out such a brilliant stallion as was 
expected, Wellingtonia, the sire of the famous mare Plaisanterie, 
was very round in his quarters, which were “ en forme de déme.” 
His daughter Plaisanterie, who created such a sensation by winning 
both our Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire four years ago, shows 
splendid depth of girth, short legs, and wonderful hips, but a plain 
head, a straight neck, poor back-ribs, and light thighs. Justice is 
not done to the great Irish Birdcatcher’s arms, second thighs, and 
girth, and he is not painted quite the right colour. Altho 
something of a caricature, the portrait of Stockwell is very ie 
what we remember him as a stallion at Hooton, and the likeness 
of Silvio is very cleverly hit off. Doncaster’s portrait is not so 
good, for he has a shorter neck; nor is he so long in the back; his 
shoulders, again, are more sloping, and his head is drawn wrong, 
The picture of Ormonde is like ; but the slight foreshortening 
might, we think, have been dispensed with to advantage. In his 
description we meet with the horrible combination of three lan- 
guages—“ un quasi walkover.” Rataplan we never saw ; but his 
portrait is interesting because it shows certain characteristics of 
other members of his family. We do not think that justice has been 
done to Bendigo. Little Duck looks a powerful horse, and likely 
to do honour in France to the blood of SeeSaw. There is a capital 
likeness of Fille de l’Air; but we think that King Lud’s bone and 
power have been slightly exaggerated by M. Le Nail; nor should 
we have recognized [sonomy from his portrait. That of Energy 
is a better likeness, and it reminds us of the exportation of a re- 
presentative of Sterling and Stockwell that we could ill afford 
to spare. Portraits of Melbourne are easy to draw and easy to 
recognize ; but in this instance the colouring should have been 
better. His grandson, Ruy Blas, seems to inherit his crooked 
knees, to which he adds legginess and straight pasterns. Atlantic, 
another of his grandsons serving in France, also stands over; 
but he has better forelegs and grand loins and quarters. 

The letterpress accompanying the picture of Sultan does not 

uote “The Druid’s” remark that his showy forehand was “just 
the thing to catch the foreigners.” It is interesting to see the 
calf-knees and short croup in the portrait of Flying Dutchman 
reproduced in that of his son Dollar. We do not care for 
M. Le Nail’s picture of Salvator, whom he has drawn too much 
in the shape of a zebra; but he has been more successful 
with Dollar’s other son, Upas. It was a grand thing for 
the French when they imported Gladiator. He shows many 
characteristics of his sire and grandsire, Partisan and Walton. 
In our opinion, M. Le Nail fails in his attempt to portray 
the savage Stracchino. M. Cotlison succeeds better in his por- 
traits of Vertugadin and his son Saxifrage; but he almost 
descends to caricature in his picture of Saxifrage’s daughter, 
Ténébreuse, who played such havoc in the English betting-ring 
last autumn by winning the Cesarewitch. The portraits of 
Mortemer and his son Verneuil make it easy to understand that 
Frenchmen must have regretted their expatriation to America 
and Austria. We cannot congratulate M. Pénicaut on his picture 
of Vermout, nor is M. Cotlison at his best with Boiard, the 
winner of the French Derby, Grand Prix, and Ascot Cup; but 
he has made a very spirited drawing of Perplexe, and he has hit 
off poor Jongleur’s habit of walking to the very life. He has also 
given us a portrait of Montargis, which, although probably truth- 
ful, will not be a good advertisement of the horse as a stallion. 
It will have been observed that this book contains pictures and 
descriptions of both English and French stallions; and with 
anal to the latter we can only say that they include many 
horses which we cannot help wishing were in this country. 
Indeed, we suspect that many Englishmen, on looking through 
this interesting work, will be astonished to find how many ex- 
cellent “étalons pur sang” are now serving in France! At the 
same time, when we remember Consul, Mortemer, and Verneuil, 
we may have the consolation of reflecting that we are not the 
only people in the world who occasionally sell good horses to 
foreigners. 


EXETER CATHEDRAL.* 


W: are pleased to receive a new edition of the late Arch- 
deacon Freeman's Architectural History of Exeter Cathedral. 


* The Architectural History of Exeter Cathedral. By Philip Freeman, 
M.A., Archdeacon and Canon of Exeter. A new edition, edited, 
additional matter, by Edward Vere Freeman, M.A., Vicar of West Anstey. 
London: George Bell & Sons, Exeter: Henry S. Eland. 1888. 
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The Archdeacon’s little book, which was the outcome of some 
Jectures delivered at Exeter, shows how the fabric of a cathedral 
and the records of its Chapter can be used to explain one another. 
He had a building of unique interest as a text for his discourses ; 
and, as the notes at the end of his volume show, he worked with 
good effect at the Fabric rolls of the Chapter. No other church 
in England, save in some measure its daughter church at Ottery 
St. Mary, has the symmetrical arrangement presented by Exeter 
Cathedral, a long uniform body flanked by two massive transeptal 
towers. The history of its architecture is peculiar. Among our 

churches, it was one of the latest to remodelled accord- 
ing to the ideas of the Norman Churchmen, and the two side 
towers of the Norman Bishop William of Warelwast determined 
the plan laid down by Bishop Quivil for its later transformation 
from “ Romanesque ponderousness to Gothic grace.” Accordingly, 
it stretches long and low between its flanking towers, presenting 
an unbroken ridge-line without, and within a “great avenue of 
uniform columns through which the eye is led on, or was intended 
to be, first to the ostium chori, and then to the glories of the altar, 
reredos, and Lady Chapel.” The transformation of the church 
was effected between 1280 and 1370; and so, while we find 
Decorated work of every description, there is no admixture of 
Perpendicular. The present edition of the Archdeacon’s treatise 
has been prepared by his son, the Rev. E. V. Freeman, who has 
incorporated with his father’s work a notice of discoveries made 
during the late restoration. Some remains have been found 
which show the size of the Norman choir, while others, “which 
link together the obviously Norman towers and the massive west 
wall,” seem to prove that the church as completed by Bishop 
Marshall extended over the whole of the present nave. No one 
ought to visit Exeter Cathedral without this little book, and no 
one who takes it with him ought to want any other guide, 


SIX STORIES.* 


JMOONDINE is a singular and by no means uninterestin 

story. The attraction which leads the reader to the en 
is not that of literary skill. The style is crude and occasionally 
pompous ; fine writing being a common pitfall in the way of the 
inexperienced. The author, however, has thought his own 
thoughts, he has something to say, and his incidents, and many 
of his characters, are drawn apparently from his own experience. 
There is nothing here of the insincere tinkle of description taken 
from other people’s observation. If one might hazard a guess 
founded on the perusal of Moondyne concerning the previous occu- 
pation of Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly’s time, one might suppose that 
ayer of it had been spent on board ship, perhaps as a naval 
cer on a convict ship in the days when convicts were sent from 
England over sea in their tens of thousands; and when the crop 
of criminals at home came up after each such periodic reaping 
more plentiful than ever. Moondyne is a convict, but his crime 
has been that of poaching deer; and what lover of Shakspeare 
will bear too hardly on him for that? Besides, Moondyne 
. Stole the deer to give to his starving fellow-villagers ; and no 
member of the Shakspeare Society has been able, so far as we 
now, to bring forward any such plea of mitigation for the bard's 
real or supposed offences. Anyhow, Moondyne persisted in doing 
it, and so he got ten years’ penal servitude, and was sent to 
Western Australia. There be his extraordinary adventures, 
which turned him from a poacher into a veritable Monte Cristo. 
He escaped and got among the natives, who called him Moondyne, 
and made an “ uncrowned king” of him, and, more than that, re- 
vealed their rn gold mine to him—a mine where “bars and 
oom of gold” lay about and gold dust was as the sand of the 
. Once master of his freedom and unlimited gold, Moondyne 
devotes his energies to improving the penal laws, in which he is 
much assisted by a mysterious commission he holds from the 
Queen, which makes prison-doors fly open, governors quail, and 
ven that chartered despot, a captain on board his own ship, bow 
to his orders. He becomes Mr. Wyville, philanthropist, mil- 
lionaire, and Socialist; but apparently did not carry his social 
theories so far as to make it his duty to distribute his property at 
large; for-to this day no European knows the whereabouts of the 
“great gold mine of the Vasse.” Mr. Wyville goes about res- 
cuing prisoners and redressing grievances, and finally loses his 
life in trying to save two very worthless individuals in a bush- 
fire. The days of which the author writes have passed away, and 
the ng has changed in many respects. Still the story is very 

readable. 

The most partial critic of Mr. G. Manville Fenn would hesitate 
to say that the mantle of Charles Lever had descended upon him, 
although in the novel The Lass that Loved a Soldier the author 
would seem to have squared shoulders for the reception of the 


* Moondyne. By John Boyle O'Reilly. London and New York: 
George Routledge & Sons. 1889. 

The Lass that Loved a Soldier, By George Manville Fenn. 3 vols. 
London: Ward & Downey. 1889. 

Ulli: the Story of a Neglected Girl. Translated from the German of 
Emma Biller, by A. B. Daisy Roet. London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 

Pa Fatal House. By Alice Corkran. London: Ward & Downey. 
1 
and I. By S. Mannington Caffyn. London: Remington & 
I 


Y 4 Jacques’ Sake. By Jules Claretie. London: Vizetelly & Co. 


brilliant garment. No novels of the dashing military kind ever 
eurpasced Lever’s ; and in his later ioe be seemed to take a 
pride in showing that his dexterity, wit, and humour could play 
as freely round social and political circles as in the mess-room or 
the battle-field. Mr. Fenn, it must not be denied, can also write 
a anes story, and he has done so in the present instance. The 
career of Robert Cope, the soldier who was loved by the lass, is a 
spasm of excitement, achievement, and danger from the day he 
enlists in the Lancer regiment until the battle of Chillianwallah, 
where he wins his commission, honour, glory, and the Colonel's 
adopted daughter. The shade of Charley O'Malley seems to frown 
over the page in which Lancer Cope is described as bounding on 
his furious steed right over the pony-carriage in which sit the 
lady of his love and her mother. But Cope is no Charles 
O'Malley. Perhaps because he had been stolen from home when 
a baby, and brought up badly by the wicked cousin of fiction, or 
perhaps from the degeneracy of the race, he is a much less 
engaging young hero. Times are changed, and the rough, brutal 
violence of the barrack life described by Mr. Fenn are, fortu- 
nately, things of the past. Probably from a want of careful draw- 
~~ Sw the principal figure, and a lack of the indication of 
inborn refinement in him which would justify a maiden’s prefer- 
ence, Miss Hulda Linton does not secure the reader's sympathy in 
her passion for the trooper in her adopted father’s regiment. He 
turns out to be the son of the Colonel, and a gallant soldier ; but 
Hulda had not waited for these discoveries to give away her 
heart. The novel is melodramatic and sensational, extremely 
animated, and well adapted for copious skipping. 

The German story Cui, by Emma Biller, translated by Miss 
Daisy Rost, is rather out of the ordinary line of German dramatic 
novelettes, which are apt to run too much to sentiment. There 
are humour and sense and good feeling in it, though it is but 
the story, as the title sets forth, of “a neglected girl.” Ulrica 
de Watteville is the daughter of Baron de Watteville, of ancient 
lineage and the very smallest pecuniary resources compatible 
with existence and idleness. The De Wattevilles cannot work, 
and they go as near to starving as natural arrangements permit, 
stopping short of death. Presently they don’t stop short, and 
Ulrica is left destitute and alone. The child has been neglected 
and allowed to run wild in the woods, feed in the kitchen, and 
live with servants. When she is sent for by wealthy relations in 
Dresden and placed in a refined home her manners appal. They 
are no Princess Perdita rusticities, but genuine rough vulgarities, 
described quite ruthlessly and without the least sub-suggestion of 
romance. Ulrica has the wild virtues of truth and kness, 
which of course help her not at all in the artificial home of the 
Von Holders. She is sent to school and runs away; gets to 
Vienna by herself and has some wild adventures, not very pro- 
bable, one would say, if improbable adventures were not the 
commonest. In the end she mes as much over-educated as 
she had been neglected; but in the later atmosphere the true 
little soul develops freely, and the story leaves ica a ha 
woman. The translation is free and fluent, though the English 
rendering is not always careful or even correct. The story is a 
by good one for girls, and may be read with pleasure by women 
of any age. 

There are two points of resemblance between the German story 
we have just been speaking of and Miss Alice Corkran’s short 
tale, The Fatal House. The two heroines are both baronesses, 
the English one apparently in her own right, though this is dim 
and unexplained; and both finally turn their ancestral homes 
into asylums for poor and sickly children. Here all likeness 
ceases. The life of Ulrica de Watteville is full of healthy and 
natural activity, as well in her “neglected” as in her cared-for 
experiences; while Ada de Morton, who tells the tale of The 
Fatal House, drags through some hundred and fifty & 
morbid and miserable existence, like nothing so much as a 
haunted nightmare. Such visions and eerie shapes and tral 
mists _ chase each other through the dismal brain of some 
inmate of a lunatic asylum ; but no being of ordinary flesh and 
blood and the commonest sort of understanding could, we are 
thankful to think, have the doleful existence Ada de Morton had 
in this firm, fresh, old earth of ours. Dreadful stories, price one 
shilling and upwards, the public has wanted, and still seems to 
want ; but we submit that it ought to be supplied with something 
more relative than this. The horror should not be so plainly for 
the sake of horror. There ought to be something irrepressible, 
spontaneous, elemental about it. We should not seem to see the 
author biting his pen and cudgelling his brain for supernatural 
effects. The Thing on the Threshold is well; but when the 
Thing has to be lugged over the Threshold by the shoulders, it 
loses its impressiveness. Miss Corkran writes well, though she 
remarks on one occasion that the Fatal House in the moonlight 
“ seemed to lay there like the shadow of its crime.” Could she 
not employ her talent and fluency on something better worth 
them ion sickly dreams and morbid imaginings like these? 
Lady de Morton set fire to her house as the only way of getting 
rid of its “fatality.” Ifthe record of her story had perished in 
the flames the world would have been no poorer. 

It would certainly be exaggeration to call Miss Milne and I a 
pretty story. Pleasant even it cannot be said to be. Doctors’ 
stories can, as every one knows, be made — and there 
is, moreover, a morbid taste in most mortals which delights in the 
details of disease and death when skilfully furnished forth. But the 
experiences of Dr. Allan Rigby are not of themselves enthralling, 
and they are seb before the reader in a manner scarcely calculated 
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‘to attract. Dr. Rigby is the “I” of the queer partnership implied 
in the title, and a feebler personality never volunteered his con- 
fessions. Whenever a crisis occurs in the career of Dr. Rigby— 
and Miss Milne was a lady fertile in producing crises—this 
medical gentleman becomes spellbound, dumbfounded, bewildered, 
unconscious, and otherwise completely incompetent. On the other 
hand, Miss Milne had vigour for more than one, or even two. 
Miss Milne had a little tobacco and newspaper shop in a back 
street. She had also a bright-haired little boy of two—who called 
her mamma, but is explained as a nephew—luminous eyes, a pro- 
minent chin, a flow of natural eloquence, and most peculiar views 
as to the whole duty of woman. This lady leads the unfortunate 
Doctor a fearful life, loving him, blackmailing him, bullying him ; 
driving the young person he is engaged to into melancholy mad- 
ness; following him out to New South Wales, and there out- 
doing her European pranks amongst the sufferers from small- 
x in the Sydney quarantine station. This part of the story is 
orrifying from the bald crudeness with which the disease 
of small-pox is described. At last Miss Milne decides to 
. swallow a bottle of laudanum, and leaves the wretched Doctor to 
marry his monomaniac. It is sad to think that any one should 
have had such a bad time as Dr. Rigby had during the life of 
Miss Milne; but what tempers our pity with dissatisfaction is 
a he should have thought it necessary to write an account 
of it. 
For Jacques’ Sake, a novel by M. Jules Claretie, appears in the 
series “Capital Stories,” translations for the most part of well- 
known French authors. People who like French novels and are 
unable to read them in the French must be pitied; but perhaps 
they can do no better to amend their case than by reading these 
translations. In the present instance the common course of 
tracking a guilty man to conviction is reversed. It is an innocent 
man who is brought to confess and to suffer for a crime he never 
committed. 


THE ROYAL MAIL.* 


5 gee romance of the mail is associated in most people’s minds 
with the writings of De Quincey. Ilis Going Down with 
Victory, with its visions of the laurel-crowned coach, his match- 
less Vision of Sudden Death, and the Dream Fugue, throw an 
air of romantic mystery and danger over the midnight journey- 
ings that most of us would have found prosaic enough. But Mr. 
Hyde has proved to us that it does not need to be a De Quincey 
to discover some romance in mail-coaching, nor even in the far 
less promising topic of the modern developments of the Post- 
Office service. He has, in fact, made a really interesting and 
amusing book out of the materials which a long knowledge of 
the service has placed at his command. He promises something 
in his preface when he says that Post-Office work is not without 
-its veins of humour ; probably no situation in the world is with- 
out its veins of humour for those who have the gift of seeing 
them ; but Mr. Hyde is as good as his word. 
One of the most interesting parts of the book is to be found in 
those pages which vividly realize to the reader the fact that roads, 
-in our sense, are a comparatively modern innovation, and that we 
owe them to a large extent to the necessities of the Post Office. 
Very little more than a hundred years ago the channel of the 
river Gala was, when not flooded, the track chosen as the most 
level and agreeable to travel in, in preference to what was called 
in pleasantry “the road.” Running footmen by the side of the 
were not in those days a luxury, but a necessity, to prevent 
.the overturning of the vehicle in rough places. George II. and 
his Queen were overturned into a quagmire between Hammer- 
smith and Fulham in 1727, notwithstanding the numerous retinue 
who endeavoured to preserve the equilibrium of the royal vehicle. 
Arthur Young speaks of the difficulties of travelling on the so- 
called roads in Essex, and alludes in passing to the assistance he 
received from a countryman in lifting his chaise over a hedge. 
About the same time Kensington was cut off from London in the 
winter by an impassable gulf of mud ; and when the King went in 
State to open Parliament the ruts, four feet deep, in the road 
between St. James’s and Westminster, had to be filled with 
_ bundles of faggots to allow the royal party a safe transit. 

Further back still there seem to have been no roads in England 
except the old Roman roads; packhorses and postboys were then 
_the only means of conveying goods and letters from place to place. 
‘Speed, of which we think so much now in all postal matters, was 
little considered. It took three months to convey the news of 
the abdication of James II. to the Orkneys; and in Elizabeth’s 
time a letter from Archbishop Parker to Cecil took forty hours 
to travel from Croydon to Croxton, a distance of sixty-three miles. 
This letter is preserved with the endorsements of the different 
postmasters through whose hands it passed, and in this way its 

very deliberate rate of progress can be traced step by step. 

One part of the romance of the mail that ought not to be over- 
looked is the devotion of Post-Office servants to their work. They 
have been known to die at their work and give their last thoughts 
to the faithful discharge of their official business. Mr. Hyde 

‘gives several instances of this. On one occasion, the mail-coach 
ving been stopped by snow, the guard and coachman continued 

.the journey with the mails on saddle-horses. The storm thick- 

ened, and it became evident that the horses could not go on 


they were therefore sent back by a postboy; but the two men in 
charge of the bags persevered on their journey on foot. What 
happened after this can only be surmised, for the two gallant 
men lost their lives. Their last act was to tie up the mail- 

in a conspicuous place where they would be easily Mes 
Five days afterwards their bodies were discovered within 
hundred yards of the place where they had left the bags. This was 
in 1831. But “ We are a people yet,” and deeds of similar cou 
were recorded during the great snowstorms of 1881. The carriage 
of mails by sea lends itself perhaps more easily to romance than 
the carriage of the mails by land. In the old days of the long 
wars with France, the instructions to captains in charge of mail- 
packets were “to run when they could, to fight when they could 
no longer run, and to throw the mails overboard when fighti 
would no longer avail.” This sounds like Nelson, and reminds 
one in its laconic simplicity of his immortal direction published 
before Trafalgar to the captains of his squadron:—“As for 
captains who during the combat are unable to perceive the 
admiral’s signal, they cannot do amiss if they place their vessel 
alongside of a vessel of the enemy.” 

The curiosities of the postal service are multiform. Extra- 
ordinary addresses, extraordinary misspelling of words, extra. 
ordinary articles sent by post, extraordinary complaints and re- 
quests, extraordinary coincidences and mistakes, are furnished in 
abundance in Mr. Hyde’s book. Among queer addresses may be 
noted that of a letter to “ Mr. Owl O'Neil,” which was intended 
for Mr. Rowland Hill, and was eventually delivered to him, 
Another letter addressed, by an American gentleman to his sister, 
“ Upper Norwood or elsewhere,” was delivered to the addressee 
on the top of a stage-coach in Wales. The sender of the letter 
wrote to express his admiration of the means taken to deliver it, 
and added “that no other country could show the parallel, or 
would take the trouble at any cost.” The Post Office Spelling- 
book can show 57 diflerent ways of spelling “ Ipswich” besides 
the right one; of these “Epshvidts” and “ Hoispis” may be 

uoted as examples. Of the extraordinary things sent by post 

r. Hyde gives a long alphabetical list, beginning with beetles 
and including gun-cotten and revolvers ; but he does not surpass 
in this respect the articles quoted in a recent Report of the 
Postmaster-General, where live mice and dead kittens are men- 
tioned as among the articles sent by post. In the days of frank- 
ing, ambassadors had considerable franking privileges, of which 
they did not fail to avail themselves ; among the articles franked 
in those good old times were such items as two laundry maids, a 
cow, and eleven couples of hounds. 

Many curious complaints are poured into the sympathetic ear 

of the Postmaster-General. One was from a gentleman who pro- 
tested that he could not sleep at night in consequence of the 
electricity “thrown off” by the telegraph wires; he — that 
they may be carried a hundred yards further from his house, 
where they would “electrify nothing but fields.” A farmer writes 
requesting a country postmaster to find him a customer fora 
30-stone pig “now quite ready for killing.” A correspondent 
from Tennessee also wishes to transact business through the 
English postal officials; he begins:--“I want you to do me a 
kines”; he wishes for an instrument “maid to find mettel— 
gold or silver—that are in the ground. If it will attrack it. 
A instrument for that perpos.” And, in order not to place 
himself under too great an obligation, he concludes, “I send 
you a stamp.” Another American correspondent is Mee 
annoyed because an English postmaster had not complied wi 
his request to be supplied with tobacco-leaf. “The commonest 
person,” he writes reproachfully, “in America (my country) 
can speak to General Grant, and there is nothing said wrong 
about it.” Another American correspondent (a lady) writes 
what some people might call “a nice chatty letter,” full of 
autobiographical detail, to the Postmaster-General of England; 
after two or three pages, she is good enough to say, “ Well, as I 
have said as much as you will care to read, I will stop”; but she 
adds an expression of her willingness to correspond on topics of 
general interest. 7 
The Savings Bank and the Telegraph Department each contri- 
butes its quota to Mr. Iyde’s stock of anecdotes and amusing 
incidents. A depositor in the Savings Bank, being asked to 
furnish particulars in regard to his account, replied, “ He's a tall 
man, deeply marked with the smallpox, has one eye, wears @ 
billycock, and keeps a peabooth at Lincoln Fair.” The question 
asked of all depositors, whether the address given by them 1s 
temporary or permanent, is sometimes rebuked as savouring of 
undue levity, and depositors reply “ Here we have no continuing 
city,” “ Heaven is our home,” and soon. A gentleman absent 
from home heard by letter that his wife was ill; he telegraphed 
to the doctor desiring immediate information as to her condition, 
and received the following startling reply :—“ No danger; your 
wife has had a child; if we can keep her from having another 
to-night she will do well.’ The mystified husband afterwards 
discovered that the alteration of a single letter was the origin 
of his bewilderment. The word “child” should have been 
chill.” 
The previous editions of the Royal Mail have been warmly 
welcomed by the public, and the present one, with the addition 
of some new chapters and new illustrations, will be not less 
popular than its predecessors. The present condition of the 
plates, as compared with earlier editions, leaves, however, some- 
thing to be desired. 


* The Royal Mail: its Curiosities and Romance. By James Wilson 
Hyde. London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 
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e written a stronger book than L’épousée (1). Like all his 
pooks, it has a touch of what is by no means out of mere prudery 
called “ unpleasantness ” about it; and, like most of them, it has 
also a touch of cruelty. The former, however, is probably 
heightened to English eyes by the presence of some of those 
curious differences in the standard of conventional taste which 
always will exist between nations. An English gentleman, 
for instance, who was the kind of preur chevaler which M. 
Rabusson has represented his Max de Pontvicq as being, would 
certainly not have done various things that Max de Pontvieq is 

ted as doing. Yet, on the other hand, the most sensitive 
jish gentleman would hardly have been so disturbed as 


FRENCH LITERATURE. NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
“ OCTAVE FEUILLET, fils” has never, we think, ko the sportsman and naturalist—the terms are often con- 
vertible nowadays—Mr. Abel Chapman’s Bird-Life of the 


Borders (Gurney & Jackson) is one of the pleasantest books con- 
ceivable, and one that may be enjoyed at any season. As a 
record of bird-life on moor and fell, back-water and sea-shore, it 
illustrates the valuable results of many years’ observation, some- 
times in the way of jottings from note-books, sometimes in 
descriptive sketches that are the most stirring and animated of 
pictures. Asa chronicle of sporting experiences, especially with 
regard to wildfowling and punt-shooting, Mr. Chapman's book is 
extremely interesting and full of curious and exciting incident. 
The writer's enthusiasm is something irresistible. Even the 
drawbacks of that “ waiting game,” wildfowling, though by no 


ie was at the idea of his beloved having been kissed by some- | means slurred over by Mr. Chapman, appear as of no weight 


body else. In France they take post-nuptial kissing, and more 
also, as a matter of course; we regard the past, though not | 
to the same liberal extent, with philosophy. “And which does | “ 
the better is unknown to all except to the Divinity.” Yet 
the difference certainly does bring about these little an of 
taste. Apart from this, however, L’épousée is a painfu 

k, the power of which is distinctly superior to the 


“ 


powerful 
in. Simone de Nives, an orphan and almost a dependent, is | ta L 
mand when treating of migratory birds, and Mr. Chapman's notes 


on the varying plumage, migrations, and life-history in general 
of the wilder of our summer and winter visitors are upon 
extended observation, and, as may be seen from the remarks . 
18, 19) on plovers, singularly interesting. Mr. Chapman isa natu- 
ralist of Gilbert White’s school in the keenness and accuracy of 
his perceptions. Ile sees things for himself, and takes sotiie 

upon trust. Every lover of a country life will delight in his vivi 

sketches of sporting experiences and wild life on the moors. Mr, 


Pioved by two friends, Robert de Talayrac and Max de Pontvicq. 
The former, the son of her friend and hostess, will be, or may be, 
very rich, but is quite under the financial thumb of his mother, 
who does not wish him to marry Simone; while Max, though 

of moderate fortune, is independent. He falls much in 
love with Simone, only to discover, not merely that his friend 
loves her too (he has not been long in finding that out), but 
that a flirtation—innocent enough to English ideas, according 


when estimating the glories of the sport as set forth in the 
admirable chapters on “ Wildfowl of the North-East Coast,” 


Midnight on the Oozes,” “ Wildfowl and Weather,” and so forth. 


Eighteen hours’ toil may seem to some a — cane to pay for the 


best shot of the season ” ; but let any one read Mr. Chapman's final 


1 and | chapter, and he will think the hours were well spent and well 
repaid. As an ornithologist the author has enjoyed those advan- 


ges of travel which Gilbert White regretted he could not com- 


to which, indeed, the parties might be regarded as e 
: : ¥ ngage’ Chapman illustrates his book with pen-and-ink drawings, chiefly 


but very terrible to French ones—has been going on between 
the two. He retires in horror, believing things to be 


much worse than they are. But Simone, who has either lived | } 


ently reproduced. 
- Despite its title, which might indicate a lament for heroes, 


of wild-fowl, which are excellent for the most part, and excel- 


through her ion for Robert or is disgusted at his playin 
a4  s are there is nothing heroic in Mr. Andrew Lang’s Lost Leaders 


fast and loose in deference to his mother, definitely transfers 
her affection to Max, and succeeds in convincing him that 
his suspicions were unjust. And now begins the agony. 
Robert, a person of will, and still desperately enamoured of 
Simone, determines that she shall marry him, and plays on 


(Kegan Paul & Co.), unless it be heroic in a writer to publish 
leading articles. Mr. Lang's “leaders,” if at any time “lost” in 
the columns of the Daily News, were certainly never abandoned, 
and are now happily recovered. They are brisk, chatty, discur- 
sive, cheerful, and, at timesPamusing. There is no reading them 


his friend’s and rival’s jealousy of the “ priory ‘tachment.” | 8! 
| right away, as a book should be read. They suggest, rather, the 


Max is himself distracted by this jealousy; and Simone finds, 
or thinks, that she will probably make him miserable if she 
marries him. The tragic cutting of this knot may be left for dis- 
covery. It is, we repeat, a powerful book—much the most 


pleasant exercise of dipping, and their range is sufficiently con- 
siderable to repay all sorts of newspaper readers. 


Fully as entertaining as its predecessor is the second series of 


Mr. Henry Coxwell’s recollections of aérial voyages, My Life and 


powerful that M. Rabusson hasdone. But it is not improved by ‘ : 
Balloon Experiences (Allen & Co.) The account of the aéronaut’s 


an attempt to make Simone’s principles, or want of them, the 


seven-miles ascent with Mr. Glaisher, in 1862—a famous event 


cause of her woes—a trick of M. Octave Feuillet pére, and rather r. Gi 1 
out of place in books of this stamp. The novel, by the way, opens | also celebrated by Mr. Gilaisher’s pen—is only one among a 
with a description of a sort of pony blindman’s buff, which must | exciting enterprises described in this interesting book. The wood- 

P cuts, illustrating M. Nadar’s theories and inventions, give a 


be a not unexciting diversion. 


M. Rabusson’s book could hardly have a better foil than 


capital idea of the poet's vision of the “ nations’ navies grappling 
in the central blue.’ 


Mr. Coxwell has much to say that is timely 


M. Morel’s (2). Here, too, there is plenty of “ unpleasantness,” 
t of parachutes and their use. Of ballooning, however, his verdict 


but it is relieved by no power of any kind. The book is a kind of 
variation on M. de Goncourt’s Chérie, and has the defects of its 
model, dulness, uncleanness, and all, liberally amplified. 


is that it is “still an infant,” but will some day lead to aérial 


navigation if duly nurtured and pursued aright. 


The Strangest Journey of My Life, by F. Pigot (Ward & 


M. Edouard Rod, who has done some better work, has pro- r J J r 
Downey), is a volume of short stories, of no decided sensational 


duced in Le sens de la vie (3) one of those inexpressibly dull books 
which are the results of a dozen times repeated and imitated 


quality, yet harmless, light, and well varied. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1889, edited by J. Scott Keltie 


variations on Obermann and its likes. The autobiographic hero ; 9, € 
(Macmillan & Co.), completely retains its foremost place among 


passes through four stages—“ Marriage,” “ Paternity,” “Altruism,” 
and what he is pleased to call “ Religion, 
maundering atheistic religiosity. As a married man, with a 
pretty and agreeable wife, and nothing to do but make love 
to her and travel about, instead of making himself happy he 
maunders whether he shall be able to go on loving. As a father, 
he maunders over the possible future of his child; as an altruist, 
he maunders over the difficulty of doing good to others. Every 
fresh incident of life is to him an occasion of more maunder. He 
and M. Rod seem to think that only a new arrangement of the 
universe could cure this. We can tell them both a much simpler 
remedy. Bread and water for a few weeks, with an occasional 
birching to give the patient “something to cry for,” are sovereign 
for the complaint. 
The last four books on our list we must dismiss with briefer 
notice, though none of them is without merit. Mademoiselle de 
Moron(4) is a Spanish story of crime, bull-fighting, and the 
“Society of the Black Hand.” “Jean...” (5) isa rather ex- 
rated and sentimental descant on the woes of natural children, 
followed by some shorter stories which are better. Le rot de 
Paris (6) and Une vipere (7) are both crime-novels, and both, 
especially the former, belong to sets or series of a kind the popu- 
larity of which seems to have revived. Rodrige, the hero of Le 
roi de Paris, with his trusty brace of subordinate assassins, may 
interest some people. 


L’épousée, Par H. Rabusson, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(2) L’ignorance acquise. Par Eugene Morel. Paris: Tresse et Stock. 
(3) Lesensde la vie. Par E. Rod. Paris: Perrin. 

(4) Mademoiselle de Moron. Par A. L. de Sainte-Croix. “Paris: Calmann 


(5) Jean... Par M. Audouin. Paris: Perrin. 
(6) Le roi de Paris. Par Louis Létang. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
_{7) Une vipére. Par Pierre Sales. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


” which is a sort of | manuals of statistical information. Several sections—such as 


those that treat of Russia, Egypt, India, and Austria—are in 
most respects rewritten; and on every page we find evidence of 
the editor's careful supervision and the excellent determination to 
record the smallest note of the year’s progress throughout the 
lobe. 

“ The Civil Service Directory, 1889 (Allen & Co.), is a new 
venture, and one that merits cordial support. It supplies a dis- 
tinct want with thoroughness and accuracy. 

The Government Year-Book, edited by Lewis Serjeant (Fisher 
Unwin), is put forth as “a political annual,” that records in 
handy form the forms of government in all the countries of the 
world that are blessed with government. In conjunction with 
this useful aim it reviews such recent events as modify, or are 
likely to modify, existing methods of administration. 

e have received a second edition of Sir Spenser St. John's 
Hayti ; or, the Black Republic (Smith, Elder, & Co.) ; Nature's 
Hygiene, by C. T. Kingzett, F.S.C., third edition (Bailliére, 
Tindall, & Cox); Vol. XIV. New Series of the Century Magazine 
(Fisher Unwin); Essays in Biblical Greek, by Edwin Hatch, 
D.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press); Gospel Sermons, by James 
McCosh, D.D. (Nisbet); The Church on the Sea, religious ser- 
vices for seamen and passengers, edited by John Sinclair 
(Simpkin & Co.); . The Baptism of the Spirit, sermons preached 
at Hastings, by Charles New (Nisbet); Contributions to the 
Religious Thought of our Time, sermons and addresses by the 
Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A. (Macmillan); The Ministry of the 
Christian Chureh, by Charles Gore, M.A., second edition 
Rivingtons); Doctrina Pastoralis, six lectures on Pastoral 

heology by Archdeacoa R. F. L. Blunt (S.P.C.K.) ; Religion in 
Recent Art, by P. T. Forsythe, M.A. (Simpkin & Co.); The 
Apostolic Fathers, episties of Ignatius and Pulyeare with a a 
face by the late Dr. Burtor (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); The True 
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Life, sermons by Robert Eyton (Kegan Paul & Co.); The Text 
of Jeremiah, by the Rev. George Coulson Workman, M.A., 
with preface by Professor Delitzsch (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark) ; 
The Spiritual Life, sermons by the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon 
(Macmillan) ; An Introduction to the New Testament, by Marcus 
Dods, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton); and The Holy See and the 
Wanderings of the Nations, by Thomas W. Allies, K.C.S.G. 
(Burns & Oates). 

We have also received Greater London and its Government, by 
George Whale (Fisher Unwin) ; Practical Metallurgy and Assay- 
ing, a text-book for teachers and assayers, by Arthur H. Hioms 
(Maemillan); Evamplesin Physics, by D. E. Jones, B.Sc.( Macmillan); 
Messrs. A. J. Cooper and E. A. Sonnenschein’s English Grammar 
(Swan Sonnenschein) ; A Latin Reader for Lower Forms, by H. J. 
Hardy, M.A. (Macmillan); Cesar: De Bello Gallico, Books II. 
and III., edited, with notes and maps, by Messrs. J. H. Merry- 
weather and C. C. Tancock (Rivingtons); A Text Book of 
Elementary Metallurgy, by Arthur H. Hioms (Macmillan); 4 
School Arithmetic, by G. 11. Bateson Wright, M.A. (Sonnenschein) ; 
Passages for Translation into Greek, by John Young Sargent, M.A. 
(Oxford Clarendon Press); Easy Exercises in Greek Accidence, 
by H. G. Underhill (Macmillan); A Vocabulary to Xenophon's 
“ Anabasis,’ by John Marshall, M.A. (Oxford : Clarendon Press) ; 
A Latin Prose Primer, by John Young Sargent (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press); A First Greek Grammar, by W. Gunion 
Rutherford, M.A., &c. (Macmillan); An Introduction to Latin 
Syntar, by W. S. Gibson, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press) ; 
Practical Organic Chemistry, by Samuel Rideal, D.Sc. (IL. K. 
Lewis); Book VII. of the “ Anabasis,” in “Rivington’s Greek 
Texts” series (Rivingtons); 7’he Second Book of the Aineid, with 
vocabulary, edited by T. E. Page, M.A. (Macmillan); and a 
“school edition” of the Seven against Thebes, edited, with notes, 
by Messrs. A. W. Verrall and M. A. Bayfield (Macmillan). 
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HOWARD & SONS, 


CONTRACTORS, DECORATORS, 


AND 


CABINET MANUFACTURERS. 


H. & 8. are the original English mak 
SPECIALITIES. They found out twenty-two years since an 
foreign parquet does not adapt itself to thi: 
P ARQUET climate, and then erected preteen: 
machinery for making it in this country, ang 
FLOORS. employing English workmen. The mg 
y have 
daily gained experienee, and reduced the 
From 4d. ft. within the reach of all. on 
Catalogues sent free. 
H.& S. can refer to and show designs of ' 
PANELLING, many of the largest and most important ' 
From Is, ft. mansions in this country, where they have 
done the interior panelling ard floors. Their 
machinery enables them to produce the 
greatest variety of design at a minimum cost, 
Estimates submitted, 
A form of wood panelling patented 
wooD H. & S., which is a thin figured real ai 
veneer, they apply to walls and old wood-work, . 
TAPESTRY. and with solid hard wood mouldings, it has : 
the appearance of framed-up solid panelling. t 
See examples in Ware-rooms, 
EI LI N Of the above wood tapestry, forming oak 
c GS. panels with decorative painted subjects, cam 
be seen in Ware-rooms, suitable for ceilings 
and friezes, at low cost. Also in modelled 
plaster, original designs. 
BROCART 
PAPERS. 
HOWARD & SONS are showing 
CALCORION. very beautiful examples of all these materials 
ANAGLYP TA. for various forms of decoration. 
CORDILOVA. 
OLD LEATHERS. 
WARF-ROOMS: 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W. 


SCHWEITZER'S 
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GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa in the 
market.” It is unequalled in purity and flavour, and is very economical. y It_will 
bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
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BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
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MADE INSTANTLY. 


VAN 
HOUTEN’S 
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“Once used, always used— 
its PuRITY is beyond question.” 
Health 


“Tt is admirable—flavour 


perfect—and so PURE.” 
British Medical Journal. 
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WEESP, HOLLAND. 
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